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“MALE AND FEMALE.” 
BY F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 


‘¢ There is neither male nor female’? — GALAT. iti. 28. 


‘* The man is not of the woman, but the woman of the man ; neither was the man 
created for the woman, but the woman for the man.”? —1 Con. xi. 8, 9. 

So conflicting are the voices concerning the relation of 
man and woman which come to us from the early church; 
both voices of one teacher in different moods. 

The first of these utterances, you perceive, breathes a freer 
spirit and strikes a bolder note than the other. And I must 
say that there seems to me more of inspiration, more of the 
spirit of Christ in it, than in the other. In the former case 
the apostle, with the impetus of his great thought of the new 
creation in Christ, had swung himself to a higher position 
and a more commanding prospect, and saw, for the moment, 
the old distinctions, race, nation, rank, and even sex, disap- 
pearing in the strong solution and all-atoning future of the 
spirit. The latter judgment, formed on a lower level, is pru- 
dential and conservative: it respects the existing order and 
need. The existing order and need are to be respected ; the 
apostle’s example shows how impossible it is to jump the con- 
ditions of the present, to transport society bodily from a given 
position in time to the distant eye-mark of prophetic vision 
without touching the intervening ground. 


“There is neither male nor female ” in the blessed uplands 
VOL. XXXVIII. 16 
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and sweet societies of the spirit; but down here in the dust 
of this world there is that distinction, and will be. Dating 
from the first division and bifurcation of our nature, — from the 
disengagement of the latent Eve in Hebrew mythology, that 
is, from the origin of man in time, it proceeds with undimin- 
ished separation, and must, one would say, have its reason in 
divine necessity. How far this distinction reaches, into what 
required differences of administration and pursuit, is a ques- 
tion much agitated in these days,—a question not likely to 
be decided with universal satisfaction on theoretic grounds, 
but abundantly capable of practical adjustment, if feminine 
tact on one side, and manly toleration on the other, and prac- 
tical wisdom on both, have the ruling of it. 

The question of civil and industrial rights in this discussion 
has been confused with that of social and esthetic propriety. 
The advocates of a minimum of conventional distinction be- 
tween the sexes claim that women have a right to every office 
and function, to every profession and industrial pursuit in 
which men engage, and allege or imply that only usurpation 
and oppression have hitherto excluded them from their legit- 
imate vocation. Now, as to the charge of exclusion, I think 
it would be quite as correct to say that women have com- 
bined to exclude men from the kitchen, the laundry, the nur- 
sery, as that men have combined to exclude women from the 
army or the navy, or the bar or the pulpit, or the broker’s 
board. I suppose the assignment of either sex to the class 
of occupations which society, as now constituted, respectively 
devolves upon them came about in the beginning as naturally 
as the difference in costume which has always divided male 
and female. A sense of fitness, of natural affinity, a felt ne- 
cessity, determined each in its several way. There was no 
compulsion of the weaker by the stronger, and no formal 
allotment. Each following its own instincts arrived where it 
is. A tacit agreement settled this point as it has so many 
others of the social economy. Nor would any discontent 
with the present arrangement have arisen had the family life 
kept pace with the growth of society. But civilization brings 
with it an excess of women witheut families, many of whom 
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are thrown upon their own resources for support. Compelled 
to adopt some professional employment they find most of the 
lucrative professions pre-occupied by men, on whom they 
have devolved by the natural course of events, and so they 
ascribe to prejudice and social proscription an obstruction 
which lies in the nature of the case. To speak of wrongful 
exclusion is simply to assail the law of nature. Civil law 
there is none which prohibits women from engaging in any 
pursuit they may choose to adopt. And no prejudice is there 
which is not the inevitable accompaniment of ancient use, — 
the atmosphere of custom,—and which would not quickly 
yield to any resolute and successful attempt on the part of 
women to occupy paths of industry hitherto occupied by men 
alone. But to hear some women argue the matter one would 
think they expected that society, by an act of legislation, 
should turn out the male occupant and install the female in 
his place. Pre-occupation is the only obstruction, and pre- 
occupation, as I have said, has come in the order of nature 
without violence or wrong. 

All civil pursuits and industries are open to feminine com- 
petition, so far as legislation is concerned ; but it does not 
follow that all are equally proper and equally commended to 
feminine enterprise. On the contrary, nature and the verdict 
of mankind, both male and female, the eternal instincts and 
proprieties, discriminate between employments masculine 
and feminine. It is not blind prejudice, as the advocates of 
sexual indifference plead, but enlightened perception and re- 
fined feeling that rules. And observe this law of society — 
law of nature I am tempted to say —a law whose bearing 
on this question is decisive ;—#in proportion as civilization 
advances and industry proceeds, and life and manners become 
more refined, in just that proportion the functions of the 
sexes divide and diverge, the man by instinct choosing the 
out-door employment and distant adventure, the woman the 
domestic economy and occupations most nearly connected 
therewith. Civilization, it is true, very often exceeds in one 
or another direction. Customs grow up which need to be 
amended, conventions which require to be modified or re- 
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formed. And perhaps the line which divides the employ- 
ments of one sex from those of the other has been in some 
matters too rigidly fixed, and in some altogether misdrawn. 
I can see, for example, no reason why the medical profession 
should not be open to women as well as men, with a view, of 
course, to the practice of it among their own sex. I see no 
reason why the sale of merchandize appertaining to women’s 
dress should be to so great an extent monopolized by men in 
the shops which deal in those commodities, or why an able- 
bodied man behind the counter, dispensing silks and muslins 
and trimmings to female customers, is not as much out of 
place as a woman in the smithy or the field. But these are 
incidental, exceptional errors, they do not at all invalidate the 
principle for which I contend. They are errors which pub- 
lic opinion will not fail to correct and is correcting as fast 
perhaps as the real good of society requires. Already female 
physicians have ceased to be a rarity ; already there are col- 
leges established or about to be established for the regular 
professional education of such; already clerkships in shops 
and public offices are assigned to women as well as to men; 
already women ascend the platform as public lecturers “ with 
none to molest or make them afraid.” The principle remains, 
that the different sexes have different callings and spheres of 
labor, and that many employments proper to the one are by 
reason and strong propriety forbidden to the other. As long 
as there is felt to be a meaning and value in the family life, 
as long as the private home remains a cherished institution 
in civil society, the maintenance and care of that home will 
devolve upon women by a law of nature; and that law will 
mark a separation and divergence of the functions proper to 
each sex, in substance coinciding with that which custom has 
long since established in all civilized lands. Society will never 
permit such an interchange of functions between the sexes 
as is likely to confound that ancient traditional distinction. 
On the other hand, society will readily concede, does already 
concede to women employments not wholly subversive of 
that distinction, which have hitherto been regarded as be- 
longing to the province of masculine action. On the whole, 
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it may be safely affirmed that whatever women can do in the 
average as well as men, and shall not unsex themselves by 
doing, will be freely conceded to feminine enterprise. 

Regarding the complaint so often made of the insufficient 
compensation of female labor as compared with that of men, 
it should be observed that the wages of labor do not depend 
on the arbitrary will of those who employ it, but on certain 
fixed laws of the social economy, and, namely, on the law of 
supply and demand which is not to be controlled by any 
ideas of abstract right. Labor, like every other commodity, 
has its market value which can only be enhanced by greatly 
improving its quality or reducing its supply. If two appli- 
cants, a man and a woman, sue for the same post, the man at 
a higher, the woman at a lower rate of compensation, the 
value of their service being otherwise nearly equal, the 
woman will be preferred, for the reason that her labor is 
more cheaply obtained. If both demand the same compensa- 
tion the man will be preferred for the reason that masculine 
labor is presumed, and will, until the presumption is proved 
false, be presumed to be a trifle better ; or because the mascu- 
line presence is more convenient, or the masculine mind more 
easy to deal with, than that of the other sex. There is no 
injustice here, no intent to oppress or disparage woman; it 
is the simple operation of commercial laws which'will have 
their way until superseded by some social revolution that 
shall make all things new. The price of labor will always 
obey the law of supply and demand. The prima donna of 
the opera receives, I suppose, as high a compensation for her 
song as that accorded to the leading tenor or basso for his. 
If, on the other hand, the poor seamstress obtains for a pieee 
of needlework but the tenth or twentieth part of the price 
which the sale of it yields to the contractor, the reason is not 
that woman is despised, but that there are plenty of women 
whom necessity compels to labor at that price. 

The main point in debate between the sexes in this country 
just now, or rather between the self-constituted champions of 
the so-called rights of women and their opponents, is the 
question of female suffrage. And here it is important to dis- 
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tinguish between abstract right and profit or use. As a mat- 
ter of abstract right I have no more doubt of the right of 
women to vote than I have of the right of nine tenths of the 
men who now exercise that privilege. In the court of pure 
reason it is scarcely an open question, nor is it easy to justify 
the denial to one sex, in this country especially, of that which 
is so liberally accorded to the other. For who will assert 
that patriotic and intelligent women are less fit to be en- 
trusted with a voice in public affairs than the venal and igno- 
rant men whom the State without discrimination admits to 
the polls? They are citizens; they hold property; they pay 
taxes; their stake in the country is as great as that of the 
male population. They are subject to the same laws, but 
have no share in the framing of them. Here surely is a 
wrong which cries for reform. But here, too, there was no 
intentional oppression on the part of the authors of our civil 
polity, no intent to deprive women of their native rights. It 
was natural that they who founded the State and rescued it 
from foreign oppression should take upon themselves the 
task of shaping and governing it. If they did not extend the 
elective franchise to women it was simply because it never 
occurred to them that women desired to be invested with 
that right ; because in their simplicity they took it for granted 
that women would prefer the charge of the home department, 
and, occupied with that, would npt care to be burdened with 
political responsibilities. There was no intention then, there 
is no intention now, to withhold from women their natural 
rights; they will receive the franchise, whenever, as a body, 
they shall seriously demand it. Let the women of Massa- 
chusetts, or a great majority of the most intelligent and re- 
spected among the matrons of the State, present a petition to 
the General Court for an act of legislation empowering them 
to vote; let the question be submitted to the freemen of the 
Commonwealth ; and I venture to say that the Constitution of 
the State would soon be revised to that effect. But the 
matrons of Massachusetts will do no such thing. They know 
too well that such a revolution would be attended with 
great risk of domestic happiness, and with small advantage, 
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if any, to the public good. It would carry more directly and 
more fiercely than ever before into the bosom of families the 
bitterness and broils of political life, and make a man’s foes 
to be those of his own household. And what would be the 
gain to the public weal? Granting that the measure would 
be perfectly safe so far as the State is concerned, it would 
also, I fear we must add, be perfectly useless. Its advocates 
seem to assume that the new electors would present a larger 
array of desirable influence than the old, that the average of 
women would bring to the polls more of reason and of con- 
science than the average of men. Conversant themselves 
with the better portion of the sex, and judging from its no- 
blest representatives, it is mainly the ideal woman whom they 
invest with political power. They have in their minds a 
vision of gentle sisters and meek wives, patriotic virgins and 
incorruptible matrons, delivering at the stated time and place 
the ballot which wisdom prompted and conscience approves, 
overawing the roughs and purifying all the scene with their 
benign presence. If such were to be the result what honest 
citizen would not hasten and strain every nerve to promote it? 
But do they know, have they considered — these champions 
of female suffrage — what kind of women, how many of the 
baser sort, from the dens and crypts of the city, and the reck- 
less foreign population that swarms in all our towns, would 
be most forward to avail themselves of this privilege, and, 
marshalled by scheming demagogues, would strengthen the 
cause of corruption and misrule? I have yet to learn that 
the average of women, take the country through, are more 
intelligent and just, less swayed by caprice, less hampered by 
prejudice, less blinded by passion, than the average of men; 
nor can I forget how, during the late war, the women of the 
South, not the ignorant and thé rude, but the best-educated 
and most refined, by universal testimony proved themselves 
the most obdurate, unreasonable and impracticable rebels in 
all the rebel States. Whilst, therefore, I wish that the right 
of women to the ballot might be conceded, because it is a 
right, I am satisfied that the benefit to be derived from its 
exercise has been greatly exaggerated by those who most 
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earnestly desire it. The accession of women to the manage- 
ment of public affairs would bring no additional insight to 
their elucidation and no additional force to their control. 
The proportion of wise and foolish, of good and bad, remain- 
ing the same, the course of politics would not be changed by 
their intervention, or not changed for the better, if at all. 

- Meanwhile it would be well if less were said of rights and 
more of obligations. With the exception of certain legal disa- 
bilities which the progress of legal reform will eventually do 
away, there is nothing in the way of rights withheld from one 
sex by wilful usurpation of the other, nothing which the ma- 
jority of right-minded men are not as ready to concede as are 
the majority of right-minded women to claim it. I have said, 
and I repeat it, whatever a right-minded woman will wish to 
undertake, all right-minded men will uphold her in doing. 
Public opinion has not shut them out from any department of 
action in which they are likely to excel. . Society encourages 
them to make proof of their talent in whatsoever direction 
they incline to move. There is, as I believe, a difference-of 
endowment and adaptation between the sexes which no train 

ing or culture, and no change in the constitution of society, 
can ever do away. But, however that difference may be de- 
fined, it does not preclude, on the part of woman, the cultiva- 
tion of all those tastes, or the pursuit of those vocations 
which are most attractive and most profitable as aids to self- 
culture, as paths to fame, or as sources of influence and means 
of good. It does not exclude woman from the practice of the 
beautiful arts, from the study of science, from literary labor, 
from the laurels of authorship, from the medical profession, 
from missionary enterprise, from the teacher’s desk, from the 
lecturer’s chair, from the sovereign’s throne, nor even from 
the function of preacher and priest. Here, surely, is ample 
scope for all the talent and all the capacity which their bold- 
est champions have ever claimed for the sex. From none of 
these pursuits are women by the fact of sex excluded ; in none 
disabled from great and shining attainments. I do not say 
the highest attainments ; for that is a point which remains to 
be decided, or, if the test of the past be considered decisive, is 
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already decided in thenegative. Hitherto, it must be conceded, 
no supreme product of literary or artistic or inventive genius 
has emanated ever from a woman's brain, — no Iliad or (Edipus 
or Hamlet or Faust, no Transfiguration or Assumption or 
Apollo-Belvedere, no Messiah or Elijah, no Theory of the 
Heavenly Motions, no printing-press or steam-engine or 
power-loom or electric telegraph. The greatest in any kind 
they have not produced, but enough of the beautiful and 
good to reward past efforts and encourage further emulation 
in every intellectual pursuit which invites their endeavor. 
The influence of woman in private life, when her nature 
has had its full unfolding, and all her faculties have blossomed 
into light, — her power not only to charm and entertain, but 
to stimulate and refine and mould society, surpasses that of 
the other sex. In France, where the art of society is best 
understood, and where the social circle is one of the estates 
of the realm, the heroines of the salon have exercised an influ- 
ence on public affairs which no civil qualification could im- 
part. What could office or the ballot have added to the power 
of Madame de Sevigné or Madame de Stael, of Recamier or 
Swetchine ? In our own land I have known women whose 
influence for good, in the circle in which they moved, no 
change of political status or power of public action could by 
any possibility enhance. Mrs. Sarah Ripley, recently de- 
ceased, was one of these. Several notices of this remarkable 
woman have appeared in the public prints, bearing witness 
of the beauty of her character and her great attainments. I 
am glad in this connection to add my testimony, based on a 
lifelong acquaintance, to the very extraordinary combination 
of intellectual and moral endowments which made her the 
wonder and the joy of her sphere. The most learned woman 
I have ever known; the most diversely learned perhaps of her 
time; no trace of pedantry or bookishness ever marred the 
beauty and grace of her conversation in circles where the 
show of learning would have been oppresssive and out of 
place. Her learning, except by report, was known only to 
those whose own attainments qualified them to sympathize in 
such pursuits, and whose society elicited her varied stores. 
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Developed on all sides, experienced in practical affairs of the 
household as well as in books, the mother of many children, 
she conversed as freely and as wisely with mothers and house- 
keepers on topics of domestic economy as with scholars 
and sages on ancient and modern lore. No one could say of 
her that the woman was lost in the student, that with all her 
learning she gave to books what was due to the family, or 
that literary and scientific pursuits impaired in her the life 
of the heart. Certainly I have known none in whom that 
life was more affluent, in whom the affections had a fuller 
development and a larger scope. Probably few women have 
ever united in the same degree intellectual culture and large 
erudition with such wealth of maternal tenderness and love. 
A teacher of young men whom she fitted for college, or whose 
studies, when dismissed from college, she directed in all the 
branches of the academic course, she awakened in the youths 
committed to her charge a love of intellectual pursuits which 
no other teacher had been able to inspire, and sowed in their 
minds a seed of good of which many in all parts of the land 
have reaped the fruit in their lives, She lives in the memory 
of her pupils as one who was minister and aid to their best 
success. Surely such a woman needed no addition to her 
rights and no extension of her sphere to make her all that 
woman can be to society. 

It is not from limitations of the civil code, it is not from re- 
strictions cast upon her by the other sex, that woman needs 
most to be emancipated. The emancipation most needed is 
deliverance from self-imposed thraldom originating in a low 
conception of her proper calling and destination, of the work 
which is given her to do and the qualifications required for 
the worthy occupation of her true place and part in the 
world. It is her own poor theory of life which leads her to 
mistake her part as that of an ornament merely of social life, 
and not as a self-subsisting individuality, a self-regulating in- 
telligence. She is taught by custom and tradition to shape 
her acquirements and her conduct with reference to a fortu- 
nate union rather than an absolute standard of right and good, 
to aim at pleasing rather than knowing, at seeming rather 
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than being, to seek her best triumph in external glitter, and 
to find in a prosperous establishment the end of her being 
and the consummation of her hopes; to have no higher ideal 
on which to concentrate her aspirations. The emancipation 
needed is one that shall disabuse the mind of this traditionary 
prepossession, which shall break up this habit of thought, 
which shall teach her to seek satisfaction in herself, her ideal 
in the absolute good, her triumph in effective service, her 
reward in the greatest finish she can give to her character 
and work; to regard the conjugal relation as means, not as 
end, and man as her fellow-laborer and fellow-sufferer, not as 
her goal. Any reform which shall accomplish this will be a 
blessing to the sex and the world. 

“Man that is born of woman” was the phrase which the 
Hebrews loved to use, not unconscious, it would seem, of that 
subtile influence which makes woman, directly or indirectly, 
the source of all human creations, that influence by which all 
that man does and devises is in some sort the birth of woman’s 
mind. Let her do justice to her place as it is, let her appre- 
ciate her real influence in human affairs, let her act with the 
power which is given her over society as now constituted, 
let her labor for rights not partial and sexual, but universal 
and humane. Then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
is written: 


** The ever womanly 
Draweth us on.’’ 





Ir light is the universal means by which the outward universe 
becomes manifest to its different parts, so the principle of love is 
the universal language of the spiritual world. And our own heart 
initiates us into these two universal languages. — C. Follen. 

To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a sabre; for, though the 
wound may heal, the scar of it will remain. 

Jesus always represents the condition of immortality in the 
guod man as a fact; he has the certainty of eternal life in the 
consciousness of his own spiritual elevation over his natural life 
or animal nature. — C. Follen. 
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THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 
BY A. P. PUTNAM. 


[The following is the larger portion of an address delivered by Mr. Putnam, some 
weeks since, at the Annual Commencement of the Brooklyn Heights Female 
Seminary. Having spoken at some length of truth or rectitude of mind and char- 
acter as being at the foundation of all noble culture or development, the speaker 
proceeded to the main part of his address, as here given.] 


TruTH is the first and most indispensable condition of genu- 
ine and lasting success in all the pursuits and ways of life ; 
and in what I have to say of the proper education of woman 
to-night, I thus place that at the starting-point, as the foremost 
and altogether essential thing. 

This word education — so familiar to us all — is one that has 
a mighty and most profound meaning. To get one’s educa- 
tion is generally regarded as a very brief and easy work. It 
is supposed to be something that can be accomplished in a very 
few years, and completed in early manhood or womanhood. 
To pass through the primary and grammar schools, and then 
the prescribed course of study in several institutions of a 
higher grade, —the high-school, the academy, the college, 
the seminary,— whatever they may be,— receiving such 
finishing-touches at the close as the higher branches and more 
polite accomplishments are expected to give, — this is the pop- 
ular idea of a thorough education. Accordingly, how often 
we see the young man, who conceives that, at the end of his 
college or seminary instructions, he has got all the needed 
outfit for his subsequent career, and lays aside his books and 
studies as of no further use or profit. How much oftener 
still we see the young lady who is taught to think that at the 
end of her school days she is fitted for the social sphere now 
opening to welcome her, and who relinquishes her intellec- 
tual pursuits as something that has fulfilled and exhausted its 
office. Possibly, a plan of continued study may be formed, 
a purpose cherished, but it is a purpose, a plan, that is not 
practically, persistently put into execution. Gradually, if not 
at once, the mind relaxes its hold upon it; and, amid the en, 
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grossing pleasures and bewildering fascinations which now 
engage it,one branch of study after another is given up, and 
the once well-learned lessons of history and science, the lan- 
guages and the mathematics, are forgotten, and are numbered 
with the things that were. The high aim that perhaps in- 
spired the mind is lost to it now. The sacred fire that 
burned in the soul is extinguished. The glorious visions that 
but a while since lured and thrilled this aspiring immortal 
have faded from view. 

So far from its being true that one at such a time has com- 
pleted her education, it may more correctly be said that her 
education has but just begun. She has only as yet taken a 
few short steps in the great curriculum of instruction that God 
has appointed to her. Thus far she has only been learning 
how to learn. She has but just got her powers and energies 
into working order, just gained possession of the tools with 
which she is to labor. The great lessons of life are yet to be 
learned, its great achievements are yet to be accomplished. 

I have spoken of the word education as having a vast mean- 
ing which is not usually given it. Itis derived from the two 
Latin words e, from, and duco, to lead ; that is, to lead from, — 
to bring forth, to develop, and hence to draw out, unfold, and 
perfect the mind and character. As long as there is some 
progress or improvement possible to a human being, so long 
is the education of that being incomplete. Education is a 
process that, strictly speaking, covers the whole range of 
one’s life, and embraces the whole of one’s freest and fullest 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious development. No 
soul of noble birth or royal spirit will aspire to what is less. 
It will recognize, in the capacities of endless growth and 
progress which are given it, the call of God to endless en- 
deavor. All its past acquisition is only the stepping-stone to 
something that is higher. All that it is and has is but the 
preparation for grander achievements in the future. There 
is no cessation or break in the patient, indomitable, everlast- 
ing pursuit,—no interruption of plans, no laying aside of 
means and instrumentalities, no surrender of helpful habits 
and well-learned lessons, but a passionate and perpetual love 
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and use of them all for the attainment of the glorious end, for 
the realization of results that are of such greater worth than 
the pleasurable excitements and fleeting possessions for 
which they are so often and so irredeemably sold. No 
one knows what it is permitted one to be and to have, 
until one hears this divine call of Destiny, and goes forth to 
receive and enjoy all that the future, wisely improved, has to 
bestow. And this is edwcation,—the utmost possible self- 
development, the perfection of our natures, the appropria- 
tion of boundless and eternal good. Education, in its wide 
and true sense, is not the development of one or several fac- 
ulties and energies to the exclusion of the rest, nor is it 
proficiency in one or several branches of study to the neglect 
of others. It is the symmetrical unfolding and ripened ful- 
ness of all the powers and talents God has given, the most 
comprehensive experience and knowledge of which the mind 
is capable. 

Woman has the most incontestable right, as it is her great 
and solemn duty, to achieve this higher destiny. Whatever 
obstacles bar her from it should therefore be removed. 
Whatever laws or customs, traditions or prejudices, serve to 
confine her to some limited sphere where she cannot realize 
this nobler development, this fuller perfection of her nature, 
are plainly in contravention of the will of God, and deserve 
to be swept away. The merely social or domestic sphere to 
which many would restrict her is inadequate to satisfy all the 
needs and aspirations of her sex. Beautiful and sacred as 
that sphere may be, and rich and lovely as are countless 
characters that ripen in its warmth and sunshine, yet there 
are myriads of women to whom it never opens the wealth of 
its opportunities and blessedness; and there are myriads also 
whose peculiar tastes and talents it is not altogether fitted to 
call into exercise and growth. Is it strange, that, as young 
ladies pass from the schoolroom into society, they so often 
abandon mental discipline, and cease from intellectual prog- 
ress, when they find themselves, in their new sphere, so be- 
set with manifold temptations to a frivolous and superficial life, 
and meet with so little to call out their powers and capabili- 
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ties and fire them with a high and ennobling ambition? What 
woman might do, were all the paths open to her steps, is in- 
dicated by what has been achieved by not a few brave and 
heroic souls, who have ventured to face the difficulties that 
confronted them, and to strike out in varying directions 
whithersoever the natural bent or aptitudes of their minds 
have led them, — Margaret Fuller, writing her wondrous song 
in prose, “ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning her “ Aurora Leigh,” which Ruskin de- 
clares to be “the greatest poem which the century has pro- 
duced in any language ;” Charlotte Bronte, putting the fire of 
her indomitable soul into “Jane Eyre,” and startling the lit- 
erary world with the triumph of her genius, and Mrs. Stowe, 
with her inimitable “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” stirring the mil- 
lions to laughter or melting them to tears. Harriet Hosmer, 
executing in marble her grand colossal statue of “ Zenobia in 
Chains,” and Rosa Bonheur on canvas her remarkable pictures 
of the “ Horse Fair” and the “ Highland Cattle ;” Maria Mitch- 
ell, taking her place amongst the first astronomers and scien- 
tists of our time, and Florence Nightingale filling two hemi- 
spheres with the fame of her deeds of love in the Crimean War. 
Yet no one is bold enough to say that these benefactors of 
their age have passed out of their appropriate sphere. They 
have entered where God, by the constitution and endowment 
of their souls, meant they should. Their success has silenced 
all adverse criticism, and conquered all opposing prejudice. 
The doctrine that woman finds her only legitimate sphere in 
the social or domestic relations is disproved by these queenly 
souls in the walks of literature, art, science, and philanthropy, 
and by the large and increasing number of those who are 
following, albeit with unequal steps, in the track which is ra- 
diant with their footprints. They have not thus unsexed 
themselves, nor need we fear that they will do so, even 
though the range of their occupations be still more widened 
than it is. When such an apprehension was felt by some of 
the speakers in a recent debate on the subject in the English 
Parliament, Professor Fawcett pointed to “ the most illustrious 
lady in the land, who, while discharging as many political 
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duties as a Cabinet Minister, was proverbial for the manner 
in which she had discharged also her social and domestic du- 
ties.” 

Indeed, a large number of professions and employments 
which custom and prejudice have for centuries closed to wo- 
man, are now more and more opened to her pursuit, and in 
them all she is securing for herself a more independent sup- 
port, realizing a nobler development of mind and character, 
and winning a higher self-respect and an unwonted degree of 
honor, whether it be as teacher or lecturer, minister or phy- 
sician, editor or accountant, trader or mechanic. What fresh 
avenues of labor and usefulness the war itself opened to her 
willing feet and patriotic enterprise, calling into its service 
thousands of her sex as nurses and attendants, clerks and 
managers, agents and committees! Never has woman writ- 
ten for herself a more glorious record than that which our 
American sisters have inscribed on the page of history in 
witness of their zeal and efficiency for the nation’s cause dur- 
ing these last few years. But here, too, it was that she 
stepped outside the circumscribed sphere which had too long 
been assigned her, and gave free room and play to her varied 
ability and abounding sympathy and energy. In these, as in 
all the other labors and callings I have mentioned, she has done 
good and got good. She has exercised and invigorated her 
powers and faculties. She has strengthened her intellect and 
developed her character. She has shed new glory on her 
sex and blessed the country and the world. It only shows us 
how much of talent, genius, and worth has in the past lain 
dormant and been buried beneath the oppressive laws, stupid 
traditions, and senseless fears and prejudices which have 
kept her from this larger freedom and this grander life. It 
only reminds us how much is yet concealed and crushed 
by all those statutes and regulations of society, and all those 
popular maxims and selfish conceits of men, which still re- 
press her energies, discourage her aspirations, and deny her 
rights. 

The hour is coming and now is when her way must be un- 
obstructed and she shall be left free to follow the lead of her 
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own tastes and proclivities, to engage in such occupations and 
pursuits as may be most satisfying and most congenial to her, 
to educate herself and fulfil her mission in her own way, re- 
sponsible to God alone for what sheisand does. Make clear, 
we say, the paths! Swing open wide the gates! If one have 
the gift and the desire to speak or write, let her; if to teach 
the young, to organize charity, to legislate for the people, to 
proclaim the gospel, forbid her not. Ifto engage in whatever 
avocation, impose no restriction upon her choice or freedom. 
It is not for man to assign her sphere and fix her limits. To 
do that which she thinks God has best fitted her to do and 
calls upon her most loudly to do; to find her own place and 
work in her own way, and accomplish her own destiny, — 
this is the sacred and inalienable right of woman herself; and 
in a world of sin and suffering like this, no one whose pen or 
voice, whose head or heart or hand can work for good, can 
with impunity be debarred from the service it is possible for 
one to render. ‘The call of God is to all who can serve. 
No one can be spared. The needs and appeals of humanity 
are too great for a single one to be excused. In the name of 
all that is right and just and good, let every buried talent, 
every dormant energy, every undeveloped power, every pos- 
sible virtue and grace come forth into life and strength and 
beauty, and be enlisted in the cause of the Highest. Buckle 
ably contends that woman’s more deductive mind is needed 
to supplement man’s more inductive power, in advancing the 
progress of knowledge, and says that “those who are most 
anxious that the boundaries of knowledge should be en- 
larged, ought to be most eager that the influence of woman 
should be increased, in order that every resource of the hu- 
man mind may be at once and quickly brought into play. 
For,” he adds, “ you may rely upon it, that the time is ap- 
proaching when all those resources will be needed and will be 
taxed even to the utmost.” What is thus said in regard to 
woman in the intellectual world may be equally well affirmed 
respecting her mission and influence in the industrial, politi, 
cal, moral, and religious spheres and relations, where also her 
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her higher refinement, and her truer faith and deeper love can 
avail so much for the redemption of society. A recent num. 
ber of “ Littell’s Living Age” tells us of a Scotch lady (Miss 
McFarland), who is preaching every Sunday to crowded 
audiences composed of the middle classes in the city of Lon- 
don. The account, in describing one of these weekly services, 
says, “She read a well-known hymn and led off in singing, 
and then knelt down and offered a simple and earnest prayer, 
her language extremely chaste, and the petitions were almost 
childlike for their simplicity. She then preached from the 
words, ‘I will give you rest.’ There was nothing artificial 
in her elocution ; she has no resemblance to an actress mak- 
ing the most of points. Her address throughout was the re- 
fined but earnest speech of a Christian lady. She addressed 
especially those who, with all their striving, were still not at 
rest, and she told them the reason why. She told them what 
had saved her, and made her a rejoicing woman. And with 
great tenderness she made known the plan of salvation. She 
was listened to with great attention, and tears were on many 
faces.” Oh! in this great work of saving human souls, shall 
there not be found room for such power as this to touch the 
heart and lead it on and up to God? 

What need, moreover, there is of this larger range of em- 
ployments, this vaster freedom of service and life, for woman, 
to protect her from the temptations and perils of the great 
social vice that every day drags down so many of her sex 
into aliving death! The fearful prevalence of this scourge of 
cities and nations is due, to a vast.extent, to the fact that the 
myriad arts and avocations of life are not adequately opened 
to her choice and pursuit. By reason of these restrictions- 
multitudes of women who are thrown upon their own exer- 
tion for support have no sufficient means of securing a liveli- 
hood, and easily fall a helpless prey into the hands of the 
spoiler. The attractive and powerful seductions of a life of 
indulgence and sin draw them on into ruin, while no honorable 
and remunerative labors appear to invite to a virtuous course 
and rouse them to the full activity and free unfolding of their 
higher nature. God only knows how many of these perish- 
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ing classes might be saved to self-respect and to a pure and 
useful life, if only work were given them to do. Not the 
menial drudgery that scarcely avails to keep body and soul 
together, that gives no play to the mind nor joy to the heart, 
that dooms one to be a slave or a beast of burden, that de- 
prives the earthly existence of its charm, and makes death a 
desirable relief, but work that is ennobling and rewarding, — 
work that is voluntary and congenial?— work that calls out the 
soul, and makes it strong and free and blessed. What a tragic 
pathos there is in all this wide-spread struggle between 
“death and dishonor!” How deep and affecting the cry 
that ascends out of the hearts of poor, friendless, uuprotected, 
imperilled females, and that asks for bread! What a terrible 
commentary it is upon the present condition of things that so 
many women should wish that they might, indeed, unsex 
themselves, that thus the better they might achieve their in- 
dependence and safety, and soar and sing in the enjoyment 
of their God-given right and in the exercise of their heaven- 
bestowed powers and faculties! What a solemn, imperative 
duty devolves upon all good men and women to see to it that 
every avenue of respectable toil and thrift is unbarred to 
these tempted, endangered multitudes, that every just motive 
is appealed to and every strong inducement is presented to 
- cause them to turn from sin and suffering and cleave to puri- 
ty and peace, that in fine all is done that can be done to en- 
courage them and help them to live the better life, to main- 
tain the integrity of their characters, to make the most which 
they may of the natures God has given them. Yes, indeed! 
let woman teach school or write books, carve statues or paint 
pictures, hold office or practice medicine, manufacture goods 
and trade in wares, or do whatever else she may, if thus the 
sway of vice and crime may be diminished and the reign of 
sound morality and true happiness be increased in society. 
Alas! that we should so many of us regard with complacency 
or indifference the sins and sarrows and sufferings to, 
which I have thus adverted, and yet have our refined 
tastes so offended and our delicate sensibilities so shocked 
when woman passes beyond the domestic sphere in an hon. 
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est effort to escape the disabilities and dangers of her 
lot! Let it be that her choice of a vocation is not always 
the best. Then open the paths and perhaps it will be better 
in the future! Let it be that her public speech not seldom 
betrays the indulgence of passion or is unbecoming the loveli- 
ness that so distinguishes the sex to which she belongs. Yet 
may it be said that something is to be pardoned to the ear- 
nest protest against centuries of injustice and wrong, and 
that the violation of good taste or womanly dignity is less to 
be deplored than the violation of social purity, while it is 
ever to be remembered that, in the language of Macaulay, 
“ Freedom is the best cure of the evils of Freedom.” 

For those to whom this wider range of activities may not 
be imperatively necessary, there is yet no occasion for laps- 
ing into indifference, idleness, stagnation. The obligations of 
endeavor, growth, and progress are laid upon the children 
of fortune as well as upon the inheritors of less favorable 
circumstances. To each one it is given to interest herself in 
some line of profitable study or useful pursuit, that shall in- 
vigorate the mental powers and moral energies, that shall save 
the life from the wretchedness of ennui and inanity, and that 
shall lead out at last into great and beautiful things. Only 
choose some branch of knowledge, or some charitable work 
that is most congenial to the mind and heart, — let it be some - 
department of art or science, or the languages, or drawing, or 
painting, astronomy or natural histery, German or Italian, — 
let it be a practical interest in some class of unfortunates, 
some benevolent institution, some noble reform, some literary, 
educational, or religious service, such as all can engage in,— 
let it be what is still better, some branch of intellectual study 
and some form of useful service combined, — concentrate 
your attention and energy upon this, let it kindle your en- 
thusiasm and enlist your love, do not let the pleasures and 
dissipations of society abate your ardor or weaken your loy- 
alty ; and oh! how much of womanly character and what a 
crown of glory it would conferupon you! And how sure it 
is that, in the providence of God, all this garnered wealth of 
knowledge and of developed power would one day find its 
appropriate mission of usefulness and beneficence ! 
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You who now leave these scenes, sacred to you with so 
many associations of delightful labors and endeared friend- 
ships, to pass out into the wider life which opens before you, 
be this spirit of truth, and this expansion and enrichment of the 
soul, your own, now and forever. Be that which you seem. 
Grasp not at the illusions, but the realities of life. Sink not 
yourselves into listless languor, idle reveries, profitless pleas- 
ures, and worldliness of mind and heart, but keep the noble 
aim, brace the high ambition, exercise and strengthen the tal- 
ents and powers God has given you, consecrate them to 
highest and holiest ends, and strive for the perfection where 

Bunto you are called. Be constant learners yet in the great 
school of creation and of life. Store the mind with all great 
thoughts and glorious truths, and enrich the heart with all 
beautiful virtues and heavenly graces. Free the soul from all 
bondage to whatever enslaves, narrows, and cripples it, and 
open it wide to the life that inspires, energizes, and transfig- 
ures it. Give to every cause that seeks the higher good of 
humanity your earlier and your later years. Feel that the 
age in which you live, the world in which you move, has its 
strong claims upon you and cannot do without you. Realize 
the mission, which, as God has assigned it to each of his chil- 
dren, he has, therefore, appointed to you, one and all. Go 
forth, strong in the Lord and bright with the crown of 
Christian womanhood, to do the will of the Father, and to find, 
in the ever-advancing life that awaits you, the sweet fruition 
of the sacred dreams and hopes of youth. 





Ir men believed in the immortality of their souls, there would 
be no slavery in the world, for no one would be deterred from res- 
cuing his oppressed brethren by the prospect of finding on the 
scaffold or in a dungeon the reward of his love for mankind. For 
in the night of his dungeon he knows that its iron grates cannot 
retain him when these living walls, in which his soul is impris- 
oned shall be rent by the voice of the Redeemer. — C. Follen. 
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A PEEP BEYOND THE FENCE. 


BY 8. G. BULFINCH, D.D. 


THERE is a difference of opinion about fences. Some peo- 
ple like to have their property surrounded by a strong high 
wall of stone or brick, or, if that cannot be done, by a close 
screen of boards, tongued and grooved into each other. Some 
prefer to have no fences at all, as in those wide meadows by 
Connecticut River which you, Mr. Junior Editor, so well re- 
member. Others, admitting the necessity of the fence, would 


have it in reality but not in appearance, making it of wire dy 


which the eye cannot discern at a little distance. And others 
still there are who think, that, as fences must be, the best way 
is neither to make them needlessly prominent and ugly, nor to 
pretend that they do not exist, but to have them neat and taste- 
ful, so that, if possible, they may beautify the view instead of 
deforming it. With such the evergreen hedge is an especial 
favorite ; for, instead of appearing as an unnatural dividing- 
line, it claims to be itself the offspring of nature. 

So it is with fences ecclesiastical. Some make the barriers 
around their portion of the Christian Church exceedingly pro- 
minent ; some try to ignore the existence of any barriers at 
all. For ourselves, feeling compelled to admit that there are 
separate inclosures, and that these will probably long con- 
tinue, we would try to see some beauty in them, and to re- 
cognize in the separating lines, not alone the work of human 
error, narrowness and passion, but the order of nature and 
the will of Divine Providence. 

Let not, then, the fences of our own inclosure confine our 
view, and thus induce us to think that there is nothing good 
beyond. We may love our own garden, and yet enjoy look- 
ing from an upper window abroad over the gardens of our 
neighbor, to see with an admiring but not an envious eye, 
how smooth is the turf, how fair the flowers,,and how rich 
the promise of fruit. Can we not, then, enjoy the thought, 
that our little spiritual inclosure, dear as it is to us, is not 
the whole garden of God? Will it not be well for us some- 
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times to see what flowers of piety and fruits of Christian use- 
fulness have been produced in other sections of the great 
plantation than our own? 

With such thoughts we would present some account of the 
life of an eminent missionary,— Rev. Richard Knill,— espec’- 
ally in that period in which his religious impressions were 
received, and his vows of self-consecration recorded. Our 
authority is a small volume, published by the American 
Tract Society. 

Mr. Knill was born at Braunton, in the south-west of Eng- 
land, April 14, 1787. An incident of his childhood is worth 
mentioning for the moral he afterwards drew from it. One 
day, playing upon the bridge over a stream, he lost his bal- 
ance and fell into the water, from which he was rescued by a 
poor woman who lived near. “She could not read,” Mr. 
Knill would say in telling the story; “but she saved my 
life: feeble powers, if well employed, may do wonders.” 

There appears to have been but little spiritual life in the 
village community, when a young man of the name of Evans, 
who had been for some years absent, came home and opened 
a shop. He gave notice that he should have a religious ser- 
vice at his house on Sunday evenings. Mrs. Knill attended, 
and was deeply impressed. Her husband, however, did not 
feel with her; and his displeasure gave her much pain. 
“ But,” says her son, “she sought comfort in prayer; and 
would often take me with her into her chamber, and say, 
‘Kneel down with me, my dear, and I will pray with you ; 
your father and your brothers will not join me.’ I wondered 
why she wept so, and where she got such remarkable prayers 
for my father and the family.” 

The impression produced by his mother’s prayers and in- 
structions seemed for a time to be lost, through the influence 
of gay and worldly companions, who were attracted to him 
by his musical talent. At length he was induced to enlist, 
in the hope of getting into the regimental band. The grief 
of his mother soon made him regret the step, but it was one 
not easy to retrace. Through the exertions, however, of 
Mr. Evans, a substitute was accepted in his place. Till thic 
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was effected, it was thought best that Knill should remain at 
Mr. Evans’s house ; and here, for the first time, he saw the ar- 
rangements of a decidedly religious family. He was deeply 
affected at first witnessing family prayer. “The sight,” says 
he, “ overpowered me. I trembled; I almost fainted. At 
last I kneeled down too. I thought of my past life; I thought 
of my present position; I thought, can such a guilty crea- 
ture be saved? I heard but little of my kind friend’s prayer. 
All my soul seemed turned in upon myself. My conscience 
said, ‘This is how true Christians live; but how have I 
lived? God has not been in all my thoughts; but now I 
will begin to seek mercy.’ This was just when I had com- 
pleted my twentieth year. I have never gone to Barnstaple 
of late years, without going to weep over the hallowed spot 
where God fastened the arrows of conviction in my heart.” 

His religious character was not yet firmly fixed; but an 
employment in business, which he now received in the town 
of Bideford, shows that he was regarded as a young man 
deserving of confidence. His removal brought him acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Thomas Spencer, a young man who resided next 
door to him. “ Mr. Spencer, while walking in his master’s 
garden, repeatedly heard his neighbor’s fine voice in song, 
and conceived that it would be of service both to the congre- 
gation and to himself if he could induce him to attend the 
ministry of the Rev. Samuel Rooker. In this he happily suc- 
ceeded. The songs of the world were exchanged for those 
of Zion, and every week the ministry of Mr. Rooker served to 
bring some fresh meaning to his strains.” 

About eight months after this, the two friends, Spencer and 
Knill, were admitted to membership in Mr. Rooker’s church ; 
and their youthful self-consecration soon produced an effect 
on others. The Sunday school, which had been languishing 
under a salaried teacher, rose to new life by the introduction 
of the voluntary principle. At length the pastor preached a 
sermon which contained extracts from Buchanan’s “Star in 
the East,” the same book which awakened the missionary 
spirit in the breast of Judson ; and it gave a similar impulse to 
the mind of Knill. 
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But human nature is weak. “ Mr. Knill, in later life, com- 
municated to a small periodical an account of an incident, 
which it is difficult to imagine as having occurred at this ad- 
vanced period of his profession; but the most careful compa- 
rison of events does not admit of its earlier insertion. If 
this is its proper place, it will afford a warning all the more 
striking to young persons of a social and trusting tempera 
ment. On bis way to the school one Sabbath morning, he 
was met by three of his former companions, who said they 
were bound on an excursion up the river, on which the early 
sun was beautifully gleaming. Partly by sarcasm, and partly 
by entreaty, they induced him to join their party. The boat 
glided up the stream, and had scarcely shut out the town be- 
hind the richly wooded banks when ‘the church-bell rung 
out,’ the narrator says, ‘ signifying to the inhabitants that it 
was nine o’clock, and that by-and-by divine service would 
commence. The sound of the bell vibrated sweetly on the 
undulating wave, and produced a tranquillizing effect on 
three of the party, but to the fourth it was perfect agony. 
Perhaps a poor condemned criminal, on the morning of his 
execution, hears the prison-clock strike which warns him of 
the fatal hour, with just the same feelings as this young man 
heard the nine-o’clock bell. That well-known sound had 
been to him, for months past, the signal for commencing the 
Sunday school, and now the whole of the Sunday-school 
proceedings spread out before the eye of his mind. His 
conscience was very busy; the Spirit set his guilty conduct 
in terrible array before him. He fancied he heard the chil- 
dren sing, the teacher pray, the school-business begin, and 
every man at his post but one, and that was himself. In 
vain did his companions laugh, and banter him, and try to 
cheer him. No: God had smitten him; and a wounded 
spirit who can bear? They had taken some musical instru- 
ments with them, with an intention to play; but his harp 
was now unstrung, and the whole day was spent by him in 
perfect misery. If he could have jumped ashore he would 
have done it ; but he could not; yet one thing he did, and it 
was worth doing. He solemnly resolved never to break the 
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Sabbath again, and never more to associate with those who 
fear not God, but to come out from among them, and be 
separate; and God has enabled him to perform his vow.’ ” 

Among the efforts for usefulness in which he engaged was 
the distribution of tracts to the soldiers of a regiment about 
to be disbanded. Many received them in a becoming manner ; 
but at last he came to one, who, after a few words had passed 
between them, called on his comrades to form a circle while 
he swore at the tract-distributor. Knill’s distress touched 
the feelings of the other men, and the painful scene was at 
length ended. Some years after, the man who had thus 
abused him came to him with tears, and implored his par- 
don. 

The way was at length opened for him to study for the 
ministry. He entered, in 1812, an institution called the Wes- 
tern Academy, under the care of Rev. James Small, at Ax- 
minster, in Devonshire. There were but eight students, but 
these few “formed part of the family, took their meals at the 
family table, and kneeled around the family altar.” The 
young member of this circle whose history we are pursuing 
soon evinced the possession of the best qualification for the 
ministry ; that he felt himself and could lead others to feel. 
The first sermon that he composed, to be read before his in- 
structor and fellow-students, had for its text, “ Ye who some- 
time were far off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” He 
illustrated the words from his own experience, and urged the 
claims of the Saviour so fervently that those who heard him 
were in tears. “The conclusion was followed by a long 
pause, after which the president, observing the general im- 
pression, and drying his own tears, rose and left the room, 
saying, ‘ Brethren, criticism is disarmed to-day.’ ” 

The interest of Mr. Knill being turned toward the mission- 
ary service, he went home to consult his parents. His father 
did not object, but his mother at first expressed great unwil- 
lingness to part from this beloved son with little hope of see- 
ing him again in life. “ Here,” he says, “I was driven to my 
wits’ end. I knew that God never smiles on a son who breaks 
a parent’s heart. I could expect no blessing if I disobeyed 
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so good a mother. But she betook herself to prayer, and at 
last prayer prevailed. She prayed for days, and nights too ; 
and one morning, as I met her at her chamber door, the tears 
were dried up. Her countenance was again tranquil, and 
she caught me round the neck, and with a mother’s fond em- 
brace, said, ‘Now, my dear son, it is all settled; God has 
given me grace to say to you, Go; and I bless him for put- 
ting it into your heart to go,and adore him for giving me an 
Isaac to offer on his altar; go, my son, go.’ And from that 
hour until the day she died, she did nothing but cheer me.” 

Being accepted as a missionary, he now, in 1814, passed 
under the care of another instructor, the Rev. Dr. Bogue, of 
Gosport. Of the spirit which pervaded the instructions of 
this good man, an idea may be formed from this incident. 
“A religious service in one of the neighboring villages, 
which was not popular with the students because it occurred 
on a week evening and broke in upon their studies, was one 
day left unprovided for. Mr. Knill, whose term it was to offer 
the prayer which preceded the academic lecture, was about 
to proceed, when the Doctor interposed. ‘Stop, Mr. Knill, 
we cannot pray until a supply for Elson is obtained.’ ‘I will 
go, sir,” said the person he had arrested. ‘Thank you, sir,’ 
he replied; ‘now we may venture to approach the throne.’ ” 

After a year spent with Dr. Bogue, Mr. Knill was ordained 
at Leeds for the missionary service. A ceremony so new in 
those days attracted great attention, and a deep impression 
was produced in Leeds by the addresses of the young man 
who had given up home and country for the sake of preach- 
ing to the heathen. Thirty-three years after, Mr. Knill, at a 
public meeting, heard a Methodist preacher give an account 
of his conversion at Leeds, through the preaching of a young 
man who was going out as a missionary, and whom he never 
had seen since, nor expected to see again. The effect must 
have been striking, when the veteran, who had since then 
borne the banner of the cross to the borders of the torrid 
and of the frigid zones, rose and introduced himself to the 
man, now also a veteran in the same cause, whose conversion 
had been among the first fruits of his youthful ministry. 
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Here closes the period of this good man’s life which it was 
chiefly our purpose to describe. His first field of service 
as a missionary was in India, but two or three years in that 
climate rendered it necessary for his health to return to 
England. He was shortly after sent to Russia, and spent the 
next twelve years of his life in St. Petersburg, ina ministry — 
of extensive usefulness, not without strong opposition, but 
favored with the protection of the emperors Alexander and 
Nicholas. At length, after severe domestic bereavements, he 
returned to England, intending only a visit to his native 
country; but the interest excited there in the cause of mis- 
sions by his presence and the accounts he gave opened to 
him a wide field of usefulness at home; and the remainder of 
his life was passed there, in various labors, as advocate for 
missionary effort, and as pastor, preacher and writer. Of the 
success that crowned his efforts, the fame of such tracts as 
“The Swearer’s Prayer,” and the statement that not less than 
a hundred ministers of the Gospel owned him as the instru- 
ment of their conversion, give ample evidence. The Sunday 
before his death, he sent for his successor in the pulpit where 
he had last ministered, and took an affectionate leave of him, 
saying “ Be faithful, be faithful; I hope the chapel will be as 
full as it can hold; and God bless you.” 

“At the commencement of his illness, he was tried by 
great depression of spirits, chiefly arising from physicial 
causes; but now that was over, and peace and love and 
joy were with him to the end. ‘ My dear,’ he exclaimed to 
Mrs. Knill, on the day before his death, ‘ I believe my Saviour 
will say tome, Well done.’ Even in the wanderings of deliri- 
um, this joy of his soul shone forth. ‘ They sent me to preach 
unto the heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and I did 
it, I did it!’ Near the end, as he seemed to be looking 
in search of some one, his daughter whispered‘ We are both 
here, dearest father; and Jesus is here, which is far better.’ 
Instantly a faint smile answered her words,—a look of 
heavenly gladness and peace and rest,—and then his eyes 
gently closed in the sweet ‘sleep which He giveth to His be- 
loved,’” He died January 2, 1857, in his seventieth year. 
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BEGINNING TO LIVE. 


BY JOHN F. W. WARE. 


I propose to have some serious talk with my young friends 
upon the “ Conduct of Life;” and I do it because I think it 
possible that I may have had an observation and experience 
which may be made available to the help and happiness of 
others, if much have come too tardily and too much by 
littles to have afforded me all the strength and courage that 
Ineed. I do it because the only thing I have done, and the 
gravest thing any man has to do, és ¢o live; and my life is of 
most value when, through its experiences and disciplines, by 
its blunders and mishaps, by its struggles and success, I can 
make it available to any who, coming after me, must tread 
essentially the same way. Emerson says somewhere, “ We 
exchanged our experiences and all learned something ;” and 
I cannot but think how much more beneficent our lives might 
be if we would all do this, each according to his opportu- 
nity, and after his own way. It should be each man’s care, 
as it is each man’s duty, to make the life of all coming after 
the easier and more honorable because of his going before, 
though it may sometimes be at the cost of what he considers 
most sacred and private. 

An English writer of great merit has something to say, 
wisely, of the difficulty of knowing how and when to leave 
off. It seems to me that it is quite as difficult a thing to 
know how and when to begin; and so far as life is concerned 
and we are concerned with life, it is more difficult and quite 
as solemn to begin as to close. Nay, is it not more so? The 
beginning is ours; the closing is God’s. You all know Gib- 
bon’s striking statement of his emotions as he closed his 
great work, and it is vastly creditable to his heart as it is 
actually and inevitably human. Could one only see the end 
from the beginning,—could he foresee what various and 
swift-changing experiences he must encounter before he 
reached that end,—he would deliberately pause, and dedi- 
cate the first fruits of effort, with reverence, to the All 
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Good; while narrowly would he scan the ground on which 
he stands and every step he makes. It is because we begin 
to live carelessly that we go on so carelessly, and the careless 
going-on of life necessarily makes it want the best success. 

What do I mean by beginning to live? I mean the act or 
fact of taking one’s self into one’s own hands, —the assump- 
tion of a certain rule over one’s self irrespective of allegiance 
owed and paid to those who are older. I mean that era in 
every young man’s and woman’s life which precedes the era 
of actual emancipation from home control, when the reins of 
command are relaxed, and the young person is admitted, 
rightly, to be in many things a law unto himself. To limit 
and define this period sharply is not possible; but those of 
us who are older are conscious that we came to and passed 
through it; and a like consciousness will show those who 
stand at that point what it is to which I especially refer, and 
what I mean when I say that it is specially important that 
that beginning be right. If I may so say, life begins at the 
age of moral puberty,—at the passage out of moral child- 
hood,—at the time that young persons become capable of 
weighing moralities, and of accepting the responsibility 
which makes a moral and accountable being. The child 
lives in and for the day. It lives by law, —the yes and no 
of parent or teacher. It is led, guided. It is no way its 
own master. You do not trust it, morally, except in such 
things as you have the oversight of. Its moral education is 
going on, but its moral decisions are not looked upon as 
basis for its action. You take, keep these-in your own hand. 
By-and-by you feel — perhaps it is a revelation to you — that 
the child is no more the child, and is largely capable of its 
own decisions, must be allowed in them, encouraged in them. 
It still walks by your side, but you drop its hand. You no 
longer lead. It is companion rather than pupil. You go 
arm in arm. Your walk is with equal step. Your boy is 
budding into manhood; your girl is touching the mysterious 
threshold of womanhood. Your relations are changing. 
They —the boy and girl—are throbbing with a new, wild 
life. You loose the curb a little. They take their own pace. 
They begin to live. 
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The first thought for a young person should be, “ Here am 
I alive. This great joy and privilege of life is mine. It 
cannot be taken from me. Once alive, I live forever. How 
shall I live? What am I to live for? What shall I do with 
life, to testify my gratitude to God, and that it shall not be 
to myself waste and failure and disgrace? What shall I 
make of this magnificent gift and opportunity to my own 
good and the Giver’s glory?” 

That is the proper starting-point. That is the true atti- 
tude. Do not say it is too grave a thought, —that we must 
not expect too much of youth, — that they must enjoy first, 
and think afterward. You do gross injustice to the spirit of 
youth that way. The young ought to be told that thought 
comes before enjoyment, that thought gives the color and 
the savor to enjoyment, that the empire of the child in 
them must pass, and life take on its serious air and take 
up its serious duties. They ought to hear in homes what 
they hear only from pulpits, that there is an inner soul 
to life, that life cannot be, that it must not be, mere en- 
joyment and mere pleasure, a low level of selfish thought 
and indulgence,— but that in them lies the germ, and 
God now calls it to act,—of all that power of virtue, all 
that loveliness and grace which by myriad examples, in all 
ages, climes, and ranks, it has been proved these human lives 
may grow to. They are now passing out of mere pupilage 
into the coveted realm of self-dependence, — out of stout and 
stern law into self-guidance, and it should be self-mastery, 
over the threshold of restraint into the long-coveted liberty. 
The relaxing of mere authority is no signal for the license 
and carnival of misrule, but the tocsin rather, calling to 
eternal vigilance. I say our young friends are not fairly 
treated in their homes, the deepest in them is not considered 
and appealed to, the necessary curbs are not shown, and the 
inevitable dangers described. We take the young of other 
kinds whose lives we desire to make useful, and by whole- 
some preparation discipline them for the work beyond. We 
break them to their duties, fit them for use; not by break- 
ing their spirit, but by educating, cherishing, increasing that 
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spirit, while we open new avenues into which it is to be 
pushed. He who sends a half-broken colt out from his train- 
ing to assume the duties and responsibilities of the steed, will 
soon be robbed of his honors as a reliable trainer, his place 
and his hopes in the market ; and shall we who have immortal 
souls, with capacities no man yet has fathomed, with a des- 
tiny whose horoscope no man yet has cast, shall we send 
out into the varied encounter and danger of life our dearest 
ones, loosing our earliest restraint upon them, consigning 
them largely to themselves, when of us they have never had 
the fore-hints of the solemn thing they go into? At the very 
beginning, the young man and woman must be. made to un- 
derstand that life is “ real,” and that real life is earnest life. 
It is no check, it is no gloom, it is no threatening, it is no dis- 
couragment; but it is the all-needed forewarning, the all- 
glorious impulse, and it will cause in every noble heart, — 
and what heart of youth, not wretchedly perverted, is not 
noble ?— a purpose of fidelity; and it shall go, like the young 
Christ, out into the new life of responsibility, baptized by 
the consecrating spirit of its own hope and faith. Do not 
stand in any young soul’s way by trying to make it think 
that by-and-by will do for serious things. The time for seri- 
ous things is now. Pleasure can wait, not principle; frivolity 
can wait, not faith; the world and all that is its can wait, 
not the soul and all that belongs to it. And as for any gloom 
or sadness or depression or twisting to young life or hope 
that can come from this, as well complain of the morning 
mist. that the grave shadow it floats across the pathway of 
the sun is terrible and fatal eclipse to that great master- 
spirit, who shall look down upon it and disperse it and ride 
the triumphant conqueror, the more glorious because of its 
power over all that may threaten to retard, obscure, or de- 
stroy. 

Let the young know, not from the pulpit only, what it is 
that meets them at the threshold, — “ Life.” Let them face 
and rejoice in the fact of life, and let them give themselves 
to the purpose of life. It will take no one true joy away ; it 
will write no one premature wrinkle; it will establish no 
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undue gravity ; weave no halo of gloom; but it will give zest 
to living, oh, how beyond compare, above that evanescent 
sparkle which floats so gayly and so deceivingly upon the 
cup of many a young life and “breaks on the lips while 
meeting”! Men may clink their glasses, as I have heard 
many a young man thoughtlessly do, and amid smoke and 
song join in the chorus “ Life is short, so let’s be gay ;” but 
there’s a deeper thing in man’s short life than any gayety he 
may snatch. It is the joy, real and deep and abiding and 
imperturbable, that comes out of earnest living, — living 
to purpose. Upon the yeasty wave the gaudy bubble, 
flaunting its many-colored coat, vain in its beauty, thoughtless 
of its doom, rides, the moment’s monarch and marvel, — AnD 
THEN ? — while deep down where no waters toss, but the eter- 
nal calm of the nether sea maintains its equal poise, the coral 
insect marks out by tiniest industry the rudiments of conti- 
nents and enterprise and human schemes and social progress 
and national prosperity and enduring civilization, towering up 
till they are capped by Christian faith. Young friends! not 
the bubble life of so many everywhere, so many just about 
you, but the coral life ; not the life which seems, but the life 
which is; not the life which floats, but the life which works ; 
not the outer life, but the deep life; not the flash of the 
moment, with all its meretricious admiration, but the work 
hidden in its beginnings, with issues eternity cannot disturb. 

A French moralist has said, “It isa great thing to have 
a life of one’s own.” I think there is deep meaning in that, 
and a young person just taking life into his own hands ought 
to understand it. It is terribly true, that very few have lives 
of their own. They have caste lives, — lives wholly and hol- 
lowly conventional; they have lives that are mere shreds 
and patches, taken from others, and strung together incon- 
gruously, as an Indian squaw strings her beads. There is lit- 
tle honest, thorough, original life, — the life that belongs to 
the man, which God gave him to live. It isa fatally Procrus- 
tean bed upon which our souls are stretched, and then 
clipped here or pulled there to make them fit the prescribed 
mould. It may be best for its purposes that an army should 
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have uniform height and dress and movement and equip- 
ment; and the reviewer’s eye may be the better pleased be- 
cause of this dead monotony and ever-fresh recurrence, rank 
after rank, of the old features and trappings of the ranks long 
past: but can the Great Reviewing Officer award a prize to 
those whose lives pass before him so uniformly pared down 
to a given and accepted human average, so utterly “made 
up,” so painfully emptied of the true self? He does not ask 
that discipline and drill result in legions, undersized in all 
grand, divine requirement, following the beck of some time- 
corporal rather than the word of the Great Commander. As 
one star differs from another star in glory, and yet all stars 
are glorious, so must one manhood differ from another man- 
hood, so must one life differ from another life, and yet all life 
be glorious as God desires. Governed by the same principles, 
seeking the same end, so long as we have various tempera- 
ments and varying circumstances, we cannot make the same 
issue. Paul was one, James was one, John was one, yet each 
and all under the same law, — each disciple and apostle. We 
approach uniformity only as we depart from law. It is the 
service of the world makes that, and not the service of God. 

Begin life, therefore, with the determination to have a life 
of your own. Study other lives, hear other men, watch other 
results, but strictly live your own life. Know yourself, and 
be to your own self true. Do not be befooled with the 
world’s fictions or desert to the world’s standard. Have your 
own life, and live your own life. Resist, as you would dis- 
honor, the glamour of custom’s opinion or fashion’s decree, 
and be firm to make yourself what, under God’s guiding, you 
see you were meant to become, not what these insist. If you 
must all dress your bodies by the same fashion-plate, regard- 
less of all true principles of taste or even decency, do not so 
desecrate your souls. To-day the tyrant power is the caprice 
of public opinion and public decree, whose birth»no man 
knows, which curses this fair world of God’s, and sways the 
immortal soul of man. The law men bow to is not the law 
which the Great Love ordains, a law which gives men liberty, 
but this despotic, irresponsive law which pinions the man to 
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its will, and proves us to be bastards while we profess that 
we are sons. You must not heed this false voice. You wust 
not begin by cutting and pulling yourselves to fit the world’s 
wish. You must not believe its lie, or yield to its coaxing, 
unless you are willing to be shorn of every worthy power. 
Remember Delilah’s lap. Life has but one standard. Hver 
betore it shines, beckons, encourages the example of the 
great founder of our faith. Just as close as we can come to 
him by every endeavor we are to come. He has breathed 
his spirit out upon the wild air of the ages, and that spirit is 
your inspiration. Take it, and not the spirit of the world, 
and make yourselves by it, and not by the pattern of the 
world. Live out your own life, honestly and squarely and 
bravely. Take nobody else’s law. Don’t yield a little here 
and a little there. Don’t accept expediency, policy, or price. 
Barter not your honest conviction for any apparent tempo- 
rary gain. Society will frown, will dictate, will cajole, will 
threaten. Never you mind. Keep with society where you 
can without sacrifice, and where you cannot, leave her. She 
is not omnipotent, though she assumes more of that attri- 
bute than God, and never hesitates to override any law or de- 
cency that stands in her way. Make yourself just the best 
thing you cau make; have no fear of others; have no cou- 
tempt for yourself, uo paintul parley and balancing between 
the right and the expedient. Do the right, though tell yawn 
and the sun go out. Live the life God gives you squarely, 
honestly, bravely ; and though it will, and ought to, cust you 
something, and you will miss much you might like, you will 
not miss what you most covet —a life trained into that which 
shall give entrance into the kingdom — the heavenly king- 
dom that endures when this pompous kingdom of the worid 
shall shrivel under the consuming fire. 

I am one of those who believe it a prime duty to know one’s 
self, and do not believe it is the dificult thing many assume. 
I early found that 1 had a pretty crooked piece of timber to 
hew, and if I didn’t hew it wisely it would never be anything 
but crooked, I set to work to study myself, to know myself, 


to cut deep into myself, and when I began to preach I did not 
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preach from books, I did not write smooth essays, but I took 
my own experience, my life, and preached from it. So I say 
that self-knowledge is not an impossible thing, but an invalu- 
able thing. God never makes an invaluable thing impossible. 
It is the Alpha and Omega in one’s growth and culture. I 
advise you to address yourselves to it at once and keep to it 
always. You will find a riddle within you to which you can- 
not at all times find the key, but you will also find that what 
seem mysterious and insurmountable obstacles in yourself 
will vanish before honest handling and unflinching courage. 
Men may tell you that it will only make you morbid. That 
is not true. An earnest man never has time to be morbid. 
Must not a man do in the sublimest of all sciences what he 
submits to in the acquisition of the merest handicraft? Must 
he not put himself down to the drudgeries of the beginning, 
and step by step work his way into the knowledge and 
mystery of his craft? Does it make him morbid then, or 
afterwards when the hardly-mastered principles have become 
so facile in use as to be thought nothing of, though they still 
enter into every hourandact? Study yourself, that you may 
live, not that you may brood, that you may grow, not that you 
may groan, and there will be no trouble. Itis the very vital ele- 
ment of life in you, and if you do not know yourself you might 
as well be dead as blunder and vacillate, hitting by accident 
and missing by necessity. Is not the world full of people 
who overestimate themselves, the pest of your acquaintance, 
the leaders in society and politics and the pulpit, — men of 
brazen assurance, as utterly unqualified for the work they 
assume as a street organ-grinder to understand a symphony 
of the angels? And are not we all the time just saving our- 
selves from wreck because upstart know-nothings, great only 
in self-ignorance and conceit, manage to get the helm and 
drive all things madly to the ruin they are ignorant to 
foresee and helpless to avoid? If you would have courage 
without rashness, reliance without vanity; if you would keep 
an even keel amid all the storms of life, begin early to study 
and know yourself. Be your own most frequent companion. 
Have no disguises, subterfuges, compromises with yourself, 
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Be perfectly honest with yourself, and you will have a point 
of vantage no accident or time can take,— you will have 
done a work you never will regret, and you will have the 
clew to much of the conduct of other men, to you no per- 
plexity, because by knowing yourself you will also know 
them. 

Not only know yourself, but trust yourself. When I began 
my profession it was prophesied that my lack of self-confi- 
dence would ruin me. I went into the pulpit when I never had 
been able at school, college, or seminary to get through a 
declamation, or an extempore address. To this day I am 
bothered and worried by this lack as few guess. I threw 
myself at once out of the way of help. I turned my back 
upon the pleasant places. I went away by myself, and it 
made me. Had I yielded to the temptings of a city pulpit 
it would have been my ruin. I knew that I must learn to lean 
upon myself. I sometimes fear that in some respects I may 
have gone too far the other way. Do not be deterred by 
the danger of that alternative. Do not despise advice, but 
be careful how you follow it, and until it have become wedded 
in with your own conviction, do not use it. Do not feel out 
toward and lean upon others and wait their decisions. De- 
cide for yourself, and practise yourself, even in trifles, in 
that. Do not go to other people. They have their own lives 
to live, —just about as much living as they are equal to. 
Like the swimmer, throw away plank and corks, and strike 
out. You will find a good many honeyed words in life, but you 
will not find much help, and if you wait for it you will be apt 
to be like the man who waited for the stream to run by. A 
true man rarely wants help. He wants kindness, recognition, 
sympathy, appreciation, a fair chance, justice,— he wants 
the point for his lever. He can heave himself. 

You want to be warned against a class of friends who are 
very forward with proffers of help, and who tempt you to 
begin to do, or lead you to expect aid in doing, when they 
themselves have no particle of purpose of meeting the demand 
they have themselves raised. I don’t quite like to accuse of 
dishonesty these persons so quick with proffered assistance, 
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but they are a very mischievous class. I have known young 
men end in nothing because they were always expecting 
help from this and the other, which this or the other had di- 
rectly or by implication promised. I should thank a man for 
any offer he made me, and then go to work as if he hadn’t 
made it. If I were falling and saw a hand stretched out to 
help me I wouldn’t excuse my muscles and nerves and limbs 
from their duty; the hand should only be my last resource 
when these were exhausted. Other aid should at most be 
auxiliary. Have a care of those who take you up warmly, 
and seem to make much of you, ask many questions, ex- 
press great sympathy, make liberal promise. They will drop 
you utterly and suddenly, drop you at the emergency, as the 
lead is dropped irrecoverably sheer down into the depths. 
Come very slowly and carefully under obligation. That is 
the last thing I should take from any man, and when I take 
it, it is taken from me of a trust I am slow to give. I would 
shun an obligation to some men — some good men, too —as I 
would contagion ora crime. I think that in Christian principles 
and our own well-considered experience, God gives us about 
what we need, and we had better early learn to trust these 
only. Push yourself as far and as fast as you honorably can ; 
neither be pushed nor expect to be pushed one inch. Rely 
upon yourself for every gain in life. Obligations, like some 
other things, may come home to roost. Do not accept them, 
but face life boldly, accept your position in it; go at your 
task fearlessly and hopefully. Start upon no expectancies, 
start upon realities. Build upon facts, not upon hopes, the 
plain, dull, cold, prosaic now of to-day, not the glowing and 
cheerful but deluding promise of to-morrow. 

I want to say a word of habits. I am sorry that you have 
the example of more bad habits than good ones, that the 
world, as it grows old, does not seem to mend much in this 
respect. Habits of some sort we must form just as inevitably 
as we live; for life is a series of repetitions, and every repeti- 
tion goes to make up a habit, and a habit is soon and easily 
fixed. Though people love to deny it, it is just as easy to form 
a good habit asa bad one. Only put the same heart into tt. 
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The difficulty is not in the thing, but that the heart does not 
go into the effort to obtain the good, while the influence and 
example of those about us is thrown largely on the side of the 
evil habit, the seed of which is received and cherished before 
its true character is known or the baleful nature of the har- 
vest realized. There is nothing a young person should at the 
outset so resolutely determine to do as to form good habits, 
and nothing he should more fear than the formation of bad ones. 
The tyranny of these last, though it come slow, comes sure; 
and the rule is such, that even when a man would he cannot 
break them. Bad habits are not strong from without, but strong 
from within; and their strength, as the strength of the good, 
grows by taking the best life of the soul to their nurture. 

Some one, who has observed well, says that a great diffi- 
culty with young people to-day is their fear of ridicule. Do 
not you fear that. And yet I know it is the very torment 
and scourge of many a life, and that they who can face all 
things else cannot face that. What young girl is not afraid 
of the ridicule that her being out of fashion may arouse? and 
how tortured young men are by it, all the while loathing the 
man who ridicules less than themselves for yielding! I re- 
member seeing a nicely dressed young girl climb over a fence 
and run away because she saw her mother coming and was 
afraid of the ridicule her not fashionable appearance would 
excite among her school companions. It is true you can put 
down anything and anybody by ridicule; but it ought not to 
be true, and need not be. It isa most potent weapon. A sneer 
is stronger than an argument or principle. Make the best thing 
ridiculous, and none so pooras to do it homage. Therefore, 
I say, early school yourselves not to be afraid of ridicule. It 
is a thing only mean minds resort to, and it is their last resort. 
When ridicule begins you are just at the point of victory. 
Stand firm; and you will find the weapon not only blunted, 
but that it recoils. I never knew one stand out against ridi- 
cule, who did not in the end conquer, rallying to himself 
all honest opinion and sympathy, and breaking, it may be, a 
thrall under which many before had been powerless. 

And to this end—as to other ends as grave—you must 
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have moral courage, the great need and the great want. No 
so universal want as the want of this, and no so deep humili- 
ation as that into which it thrusts. Many good people utterly 
want it. Have it as the pearl of priceless price. Do not be 
afraid of anything but dishonor or untruth. Never yield to 
threat, never bow to policy. Stand firm by your convictions, 
and remember that your moral courage will be most severely 
tried in little things. Watch closely these. 

One word in conclusion. Never be ina hurry. One of the 
wisest of proverbs is the Latin one, — “ Make haste slowly.” 
Especially, be in no hurry to get out from the protection of a 
good home. Stay by home, within the shadow of its blessed 
roof, subject to its love and its restraint, just so long as you 
can, for be you sure that when once you have crossed its 
threshold and have taken up your pilgrim way, with strong 
longing shall you long to be again within its embrace and 
support, — longing as weary and as overpowering as that of 
David for the water at Bethlehem gate, — which no devotion 
of friendship can give us again. I mark, as one of the bad 
signs of the times, the restless desire of “ getting on.” Boys 
push for trades, for business, for life, not because they are 
fit, but because other boys do so, and they are afraid they 
shall be behind; and young women push for marriage, not 
because they are fit, but because others are married, and 
they are afraid of the disgrace of being single, —as if an old 
maid must necessarily be mean and fussy and disagreeable ; 
as if the most exquisite missions of disinterested love were 
not largely in the hands of these; as if society could cohere 
an hour were all the women married, or Christ’s blessed work 
of charity and sympathy, the care and education of the race, 
the sick, the wounded, the insane, the orphan, and the poor 
be carried out. God bless the single sisterhood in their 
unselfish devotion, which only God can reward. The most 
foolish and vain and wicked and monstrous thing a woman 
ever does is to get married for the sake of getting married, 
and how many there are who do it! Now, do not you, young 
men and women, ever be in a hurry to do or be anything. 
It is not the time at which you begin, but the fitness with 
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which you begin which is going to give you success. If the 
hare had made a clean run he would have beat the tortoise. 
But the tortoise would not hurry. He began his work and 
kept at it, with a single thing steadily in view,— and won. 
So do you begin deliberately. Wait to be mature. Accept 
no place, attempt no duty, till you are fit for it; the prizes are 
in the hands of those who patiently persevere. Genius, be- 
cause intermittent, has done little. Plodding is that better 
genius, which, despised indeed, makes man, and has advanced 
the world. 

Life is an art, and not an accident; a study and not a gift 
to be grown into by culture and practice. Life is highest 
and noblest of arts. What each shall make of it, its begin- 
ning largely must decide. You may fail now, and recover 
yourself by-and-by, but the duty is not to fail now. I want 
to help you at the start. Let us walk together, and perhaps 
we shall find our walk not to be without profit, and our con- 
verse such as shall help us both. I will give you the most 
honest word I know. Give me most honest heed, and we will 


trust that so something shall be done toward helping you to 
the art of arts, — a true and noble life. 





HOW TO LIVE. 


So should we live, that every hour 
Should die as dies a natural flower 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 


That every thought, and every deed, 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good, and future meed ; 


Esteeming sorrow — whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy — 
Far better than a barren joy. 
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A YEAR IN COLORADO AND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


No. IL. 


In writing of Colorado in this manner, it is impossible to 
attempt more than to note down various items of interest 
from recollection. 

These observations, however, to persons who are unac- 
quainted with the country, its scenery, its condition, and the 
manners and customs of the people, will not be without some 
degree of interest. 

We adverted in a previous communication to farming in 
Colorado and to the practice of irrigating the lands. 

Agriculture there, at least for a time, bids fair to rival even 
the mining business. The soil is rich and easily worked; 
and though farming is but in its infancy, native corn and 
flour have been quite extensively exported further west. 

The expense of raising and keeping stock is but light; 
meats are abundant of all kinds, and are sold in the markets 
at lower prices than in New England. The flesh also of the 
bear, the antelope, and the elk are frequently on sale, to- 
gether with mountain trout, and various kinds of wild birds. 
There are no cultivated fruits except strawberries, which in 
the outset were sold at fabulous prices, and even yet are 
high. 

Apples are a precious commodity, imported from the States, 
and are sold by the pound. The average price, last fall and 
winter, was about forty cents per pound. 

Lemons and oranges are higher still in proportion, as they 
are more perishable. 

The only fresh fruits, aside from these, are such as are 
transported over the plains in air-tight tin cans. 

The consumption of these is enormous. Three distinct 
signs of civilization are everywhere visible on the routes of 
travel, from the Missouri to the Mountains; viz., dead mules 
and oxen, empty whiskey-bottles cast away, and skeleton 
fruit-cans emptied of their contents. These latter may be 
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seen also, in out-of-the-way places, about all the cities and 
towns of the Territory. 

Yet the country is undoubtedly capable of becoming a 
fruit-producing country on a large scale. 

Grapes and peaches are imported from Utah, and these 
surely may be raised in the milder climate of Colorado. But 
the terror of Colorado farmers, each year, is the prospect of a 
possible or probable grasshopper migration. When they will 
appear, or in what numbers, is always uncertain; but usually 
they cut off the crops once in two or three years. 

- Last year they came from the North, grandly on the move, 
in the latter part of July. 

It was some days before the tide reached its maximum, and 
as many weeks before it had again fairly subsided. 

We noticed them at first, high up in the air, moving lazily 
about and gradually floating down towards the ground, like 
huge snowflakes, as their white wings were illuminated by 
the sunlight. Day by day they increased until, at times, the 
sun at midday was visibly darkened. 

Fortunately, the season was too far advanced for them to 
do much positive damage, except in the cornfields and gar- 
dens. There is one fact which proves that, when the soil 
is generally cultivated (as at some future period it will be), 
their propagation, in such vast numbers, will be diminished. 
They instinctively avoid cultivated land, and seek instead 
the hard native prairie sod, in which to deposit their eggs. 

The yearly problem of the grasshopper immigration is one 
of exceeding interest to all the people. It involves the prob- 
able success or failure of all the outlays and toils of the 
farmers. Speculators also frequently venture heavy risks on 
the probability of a revisitation of the scourge, and to the 
people it is a problem upon the solution of which their bread 
depends, — whether they are to obtain it from the soil, at 
greatly reduced rates, or must purchase it, at imported prices, 
from the States. 

A large per cent of the early settlers of Colorado were rude 
desperadoes. The Sabbath was but seldom if ever respected. 
The preacher’s best chance of an audience was to go into the 
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street, or some saloon, or some other place where he could 
find hearers. He must not be over nice either, in his ad- 
dress, if he would command a hearing. And even then, if 
his efforts should chance to come in competition with a dog- 
fight or man-fight, the chances were that he would lose the 
larger portion of his hearers. 

A gentleman told me that, in those times, he would not 
have dared to wear his stove-pipe hat into the Mountains, 
as the fellows there would probably amuse themselves by 
shooting at it, to see how near they could cut to his head 
without hitting him. 

The statement seems not at all improbable; but a great 
change has taken place. Still every one nearly carries arms, 
and shooting affrays are not uncommon. 

Men get intoxicated and boast of their prowess: they are 
challenged, and then a fight ensues which often, indeed usually, 
finds a bloody end. If, in the popular judgment, a fight of 
this kind is “a fair fight,” the killing party is but seldom if 
ever punished, even by the courts. 

In the early history of the country the courts were mere 
shams, as a means of procuring the ends of justice; and if 
lynch law can ever be justified, its rigid administration in 
Colorado in those times must stand approved in the estima- 
tion of all good citizens. 

But the courts are much improved. Indeed, the whole 
social and civil aspect of the country has already undergone 
a most radical change for the better. 

The desperadoes are dead, or else have migrated to more 
congenial latitudes. The recent history of Montana and 
other newer territories is but a repetition of the history of 
Colorado a few years ago. 

Ample proof of these statements, if other evidence were 
wanting, may be found in the silent testimony of the grave- 
yards, peopled as they are even yet, toa large extent, with 
the bodies of those who came to their death by violent means, 
Where drinking is so common and gambling so prevalent a 
practice, and, in addition to these, where men go perpetually 
armed with deadly weapons, it is inevitable that death by 
violence should frequently occur. 
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But there is a steadily growing public sentiment in™oppo- 
sition to these popular vices, which already holds them in 
check, and will ultimately frown them down. 

If by some proper means there could be a large female immi- 
gration and consequent addition made to the better half of 
the population, it would bea great gain to the country. This 
class of the population is exceedingly small in proportion 
to that of the opposite sex. Men who migrate thither are 
mostly young, single men. 

The labor of household servants is in great demand, and 
their wages are remarkably high. Indeed, all kinds of female 
labor command exorbitant prices in proportion to wages for 
other kinds of service, — a fact which must of itself induce a 
more liberal immigration of the class in question, when the 
facilities for immigration become better. One sees and hears 
on going to Colorado much that is new and odd, not to say 
grotesque. Among other things he soon learns, in provin- 
cial phraseology, that the gathering of anything together is 
“ correlling.” 

The expressive phrase “ git” is everywhere an injunction 
to go ahead or get out of the way. 

To succeed in any undertaking is to “strike a pay streak” 
or to “ pan out well.” 

Any representation is made emphatic to the listener, when 
as a last resort he is told to bet on it. “ You bet” is the em- 
phatic appeal in all questions involving doubt or controversy. 

Instead of the farm one sees the “ranche,” and the farmer 
is transformed into a “ ranchman.” 

Instead of the old-fashioned breakfast, dinner, or supper, 
he finds the ever-recurring “square meal.’ The bachelor’s 
domicil is a “shebang ;” so also of the mechanic’s shop or the 
miner’s shanty. 

These and like terms are not exceptional terms, but are 
phrases in universal use, which have become engrafted into 
the vocabulary of the country. We were forcibly impressed 
with the importance of Christian institutions, as a check upon 
the prevailing vices and bad habits of the people, while in 
Colorado. 
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We had resolved not to touch upon the topic of our mis- 
sionary labors there, — rejoicing, as we do, in our connection 
with the Church of Christ, Episcopal and Apostolic; but, in 
illustration of the point stated, we may perhaps advert to 
them. Our labors were in a mining town of a thousand in- 
habitants or more. 

The place had no church edifice, — having only a dingy- 
looking hole, in which were held occasionally religious meet- 
ings, by stray preachers of the different sects. 1t was also 
devoted to various other popular uses. In this place we 
established regular church services, and began the erection 
of a church edifice. 

It was a new and decisive movement, and it resulted in 
equally decisive changes in the place. Previously to this, 
liquor-drinking was quite popular, and as a consequence 
street fights of various sorts were of frequent occurrence. 

When, however, a church edifice had become a fixed fact, 
and its walls had actually risen in the centre of the town, in 
connection with regular church services, we saw no further 
exhibitions of this sort for several months, during the re- 
mainder of our stay. One of the saloons of the place was 
soon closed up; and several of the stamp mills, also, whose 
ponderous hammers had worked uniformly on Sundays as 
well as other days, ceased to operate on the Lord’s Day, at the 
option of their owners, or the agents who worked them. We 
noted, also, several other important changes of a like charac- 
ter for the better, and in view of such palpable facts as these 
it would be impossible to doubt the value of Christian insti- 
tutions. 

The hostilities of the Indians on the plains have of late as- 
sumed a more serious aspect, and have attracted considera- 
ble public attention. We had unexpectedly a strong taste of 
the red man’s wrath, on our homeward trip, and a narrow 
escape from death, — unexpectedly, we say, for up to that time, 
during the present year, they had not ventured to attack the 
stage-coaches on the routes of travel. 

Leaving Denver the last day of May — the only passenger 
in the coach — we travelled at a rapid pace during the day 
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and night, and until the next day, at about four o’clock, P.M., 
when we were attacked by a band of about twenty-five Indi- 
ans, tricked out in gaudy attire, and armed with rifles, bows, 
and arrows, being also mounted on ponies. 

We had just left “ Godfrey’s Ranche,” or “ Fort Wicked,” as 
it is called, and had proceeded ahout ten miles east of it. 

The Indians were concealed within the walls of Fairview 
Station, —a place they had burned a short time before, when 
the mud walls were left standing. Our party consisted of 
four men, — the driver outside, and myself within the coach ; 
and two men on horses, accompanying the coach as “ stock 
leaders.” On nearing the walls of the station, we were fired 
upon by the Indians, who at once sallied out, to complete the 
capture. The driver was probably hit and mortally wounded 
at the first fire. The balls also came crashing through the 
windows of the coach. 

He, however, instantly wheeled his horses about for a re- 
treat back to the Fort. The two men also turned and fled. 
At first I hoped that the driver was essentially unhurt, and 
that we might escape by flight, as 1 knew that he had power- 
ful horses. But, alas! he had already fallen to the ground, 
and had carried with him the reins. This I soon saw, as L 
noticed that the horses ran wildly off from the road, towards 
the river, and my heart sank within me. 

The road and the river run parallel to each other here, at a 
distance of about a half a mile apart. 

So soon as | was satisfied that the driver was killed, I 
opened the side door of the coach and sprang out to his box, 
hoping thus to get control of the reins, for I knew that it 
would be certain death to remain in the coach after that. 
But judge of my dismay at finding the reins on the ground. 
At the same time, there were perhaps a dozen Indians, on 
different sides of the coach, who instantly commenced firing 
upon me with their rifles as I stood, a fair mark for them, on 
the driver’s box. But no shot struck me save one, which cut 
a hole through my coat-sleeve. 

The nigh horses appeared to run faster than the others, 
causing the coach to describe a circle, coming round to near 
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the point where the attack was made, and then again striking 
out in the same way a second time. 

Seeing no other way to do I sprang down upon the tongue 
of the coach ; intending, as a last desperate move, to gather 
up the reins from the headstalls of the wheel-horses. 

But, as I did this, they were in the act of plunging into a 
slough, some two rods in width and about as many feet in 
depth. 

The sudden lurch of the coach caused me to slip upon the 
tongue, and I fell on to the back of the nigh horse, sliding 
over his haunches in such a way as to barely clear the wheels 
of the coach. That fall to me was the utter extinguishment 
of the last ray of hope, and yet it proved to be my only way 
of escape. The horses went on, leaving me in the water. 
I sprang up, drawing my revolver, and stepped out upon the 
bank, expecting there to die, for I was resolved not to be 
taken alive, preferring a sudden death to death by slow torture. 
Besides, I determined to put an end to the life of some of 
these inhuman wretches, if I could, in defence of my own. 
For a moment I stood waiting the onset; but to my surprise 
they kept on in their pursuit after the coach, Probably they 
thought me wounded, or else that they could easily overtake 
me, as it was ten miles back to the station we had left. At any 
rate they passed me for the time, seeing which I turned and 
fled towards the river, which was about one hundred and 
fifty rods, as the thought flashed upon me that I might possi- 
bly escape by swimming. 

But as I started towards the river, those of the party of 
Indians who had been in pursuit of the two horsemen (one 
of whom had escaped, having a fleet horse; the other they had 
killed) were just in the act of returning, and were between 
me and the Fort, at a distance of about three hundred rods. 

They started at first in such a way as to completely cut off 
my flight to the river. Providentially, however, the other 
party by this time had captured the coach — shooting one of 
the horses, in order to stop the others —at which the whole 
company turned their course towards the coach. Thus I 
gained the river. 
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It is a law among them, I am told, in taking plunder, that 
whatever one personally captures becomes his own; and all 
were probably eager to obtain a share in the general plunder. 

Still I knew that it would be impossible for me to run away 
from them and gain the Fort. I therefore commenced walk- 
ing rapidly up the river-bank, saving my strength for a swim, 
so soon asI should see them in pursuit. In this way, while 
they were engaged in plundering the coach, I got a mile or 
more away. But here again another alarming contingency 
arose. Two men on horses, whom I afterwards found to be 
cavalrymen, sent out from Fort Morgan in search of desert- 
ers, appeared at a distance in the road. They were some- 
what in advance of me, and between me and the Fort. 
But they were near enough to the scene of action to wit- 
ness it. They saw the capture of the coach, and noticed my 
flight to the river, and resolved to linger where they were to 
assist me, if possible, to escape. 

As soon as I saw them, I mistook them for Indians, suppos- 
ing that they had been sent around, on the opposite side of 
the road, to prevent my escape to the Fort, they being too far 
away to enable me to distinguish them. I therefore quickly 
divested myself of all superfluous clothing, and plunged into 
the water. Seeing this, the soldiers came towards me with 
all possible speed, and reached the river-bank by the time I 
had got out into it about twenty rods or more. But the 
water was extremely cold, and I was already thoroughly 
chilled. Striking a sand-bank, I paused a moment to take 
breath, having in fact given up the hope of saving my life by 
swimming, as I was satisfied thatit would be impossible to 
reach the opposite bank. 

On looking back to observe the movements of my pursuers, 
judge of my gratitude then as I saw that, instead of being 
Indians, they were soldiers. No words may express the emo- 
tions of my heart then, and as often since then as I think of 
the joy of that moment. I turned instantly and swam back 
to the river-bank, and sank exhausted on the shore. 

The soldiers treated me with great kindness. One of them 


gave me his horse to ride, himself walking nearly the entire 
VOL. XXXVIII. 19, 
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distance back to the station by my side. The other lingered 
behind for a time to watch the movements of the Indians, 
and then came up. They did not pursue us after this, prob- 
ably apprehending that there were other soldiers near, and 
fearing an attack themselves. 

Thus I was delivered from the very jaws of death. It was 
by no skill or wisdom or prowess of my own that I escaped. 
It was mostly visibly the Lord’s doing. 

If I had succeeded in executing my own plan of escape, 
it would have ended in certain death. This was not so evi- 
dent to me at the time as it has been since. During the 
whole series of events, which occurred in rapid succession, I 
distinctly saw every important movement and every contin- 
gency that arose and promptly seized upon every sugges- 
tion, from that ever-blessed power which perfectly governed 
them all. 

Before the attack I would have said that, under the circum- 
stances, I should be extremely frightened; but it was not so. 
A power seemed to be given me which lifted me above the 
feeling of abject fear. I expected to die, but had no thought 
or feeling of fear in regard to it. 

As I returned to the Fort, a rough-looking frontier’s man 
accosted me, saying, “ You have had a wonderful escape, 
sir.” I responded that in my judgment I had. “ Well,” he 
continued, “ if I had been saved, as you have been, from 
those red devils, though I am not accustomed to praying, I 
should deem it a duty to get down on my knees and thank 
God for it.” It gave me pleasure to inform him that I had 
indeed done so most sincerely. 

From this point east, 1 became one of a company of eigh- 
teen travellers in three coaches, nearly all of whom were well 
armed, having waited for them to come on from the West, after 
which we were not again attacked, though the enemy fre- 
quently appeared at a distance. 

Soon after the first fire, a large, powerful Indian rode close 
up to the coach, the window next to him being down, and 
looked in. At the same instant I looked out, and our eyes 
met, looking each at the other, full in the face. He cocked 
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his gun, and I dropped upon the bottom of the coach to avoid 
his fire. In the next instant he had fired at some one in ad- 
vance, and disappeared ; but his face and form were daguerro- 
typed inmy mind. On reaching home, a friend in Denver 
kindly sent me the photographs ofa number of Indians, taken 
in Denver at various times, to remind me of my “ friends,” 
as he said. 

Among the number was a picture of “a Chienne chief,” 
which, the instant I saw it, I recognized. Jé was the same 
face and form which met me at the coach window. 

Of the certainty of this I have the witness within besides 
the fact that the attacking party were Chienne. 

If the recent act of Congress, looking to a compromise with 
these pests of the plains by colonization, should fail, as we 
think it will, then extermination awaits them. And if that 
must be the end, may God in mercy hasten it. 

Our year in Colorado has been fraught with new and pecu- 
liar incidents and rich experiences, and has also been the 
means of awakening into life affections towards those with 


whom we have lived, and for whom we have labored, which 
are an ample compensation for all the sacrifices, toils, and 
perils it has cost. Wy. A. F. 





Let your soul be the constant object of your care and atten- 
tion. Be sorry for its impurities, its spots, and imperfections, 
and study all the holy arts of restoring it to its natural and primi- 
tive purity. 

Nourish it with good works, give it peace in solitude, get it 
strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, enlighten it with 
meditation, make it tender with love, sweeten it with humility, 
humble it with patience, enliven it with psalms and hymns, and 
comfort it with frequent reflections upon future glory. Keep it 
in the presence of God; and teach it to imitate those guardian 
angels which, though they attend to human affairs and the lowest 
of mankind, yet “ always behold the face of their Father who is 
in heaven.” — Law’s Serious Call. 
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We had observed in our exchanges many objurgatory notices 
of the late work of Dr. John Young, of Edinburgh, entitled “ The 
Life and Light of Men.” Our curiosity was excited. We could 
not find the book at the Boston bookstores; but a friend has 
kindly sent us a copy from New York, where a London and New 
York edition has lately been published. We wish we knew more 
of the writer, whose previous work, ‘‘ Evil and God,” the late 
Sir William Hamilton pronounced to be ‘“‘ the best and most sat- 
isfactory which has appeared on the subject ;” and of whom the 
London * Spectator,” receiving still another work from the same 
hand, called ‘* The Province of Reason,” speaks as follows: ** Dr. 
Young is an earnest, intrepid, and experienced combatant. His 
style is lucid, manly, and emphatic ; his thoughts were sometimes 
nobly conceived and admirably expressed, and his erudition is ad- 
equate to his purpose.” It is the object of ** The Life and Light 
of Men” — we do not like the title, which seems to us not descrip- 
tive of the intent of the book — to show that the orthodox doc- 
trine of the sacrifice of Christ considered as an expiation, com- 
pensation, reparation to God for sin, is no part of the gospel, but 
originated in scholastic theology, and is in the highest sense dis- 
honorable toGod. It isa long while since we have read a theolo- 
gical work that can be compared with this for the clearness of its 
statements, the force of its logic, the affluence of its learning, the 
thoroughness of its research, the tenderness and devotedness of 
its spirit. We had marked several passages for quotation, but 
must limit ourselves to the following: ‘“* We are told that the 
dying agony of Jesus was not owing to his bodily sufferings, nor 
yet to the anguish which pierced him when he thought of the sin 
of the world, which was even then exhibiting itself in so revolting 
a form, nor to the sense of misappreciation, of ingratitude on 
the part of the beings whom he loved; but to a cause far more 
mysterious and awful,— to the secret anger of God the Father. 
God, acting in his official, judicial character, regarded Jesus as the 
substitute of sinners, and poured out on his soul, without measure, 
the vials of divine wrath. In all simplicity and earnestne<s, and 
with deep reverence, we ask, is it possible for any devout soul to 
put this idea in all its naked horror before itself even for an 
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instant ? Can the conception be endured, that the great God was 
angry, — was even displeased in any sense, on any ground, with 
Jesus on the cross? That moment which needed above all others 
infinite sympathy and yearning love, was it the chosen moment 
for the outpouring of cruel and unmerited wrath? It is impossi- 
ble. Facts, not fancies or fictions, must be dealt with here. All 
are agreed that when Jesus hung on the cross he was perfectly 
blameless and spotless, suffering, but suffering unjustly. He was 
then actually giving the last proof of unconquerable fidelity and 
love to God and to man; and, what is still more, he was then ac- 
tually achieving that which the Father was to convert into the 
mightiest instrument for touching and subduing the heart of man, 
and for reconciling and redeeming the world to himself. ‘These 
are facts beyond dispute. Is it possible to conceive that, instead 
of these, God saw only a mere fiction of law, and acted towards 
Jesus as if he were a guilty being,—the guiltiest of all the 
guilty? Who can believe it? If there was an instant in the 
whole life of Jesus when God must have been infinitely well 
pleased with his beloved Son, it must have been then, when he 
was bearing the unmerited, illegal, and most merciless indignities 
and agonies of crucifixion. At any and every period of Christ’s 
earthly life, anger towards him on the part of God must have 
been impossible, because there never was or could be the small- 
est cause for such a sentiment; but on the cross, when he was 
offering himself to God, a willing and a holy sacrifice, there was 
not only no cause for anger, but infinite cause for divine satisfac- 
tion and joy. As for official, judicial anger, what does it mean? 
and who can attach even the shadow of an idea to it without 
darkening the purity and the honor of the Almighty ? Are we to 
imagine that he was really pleased but officially angry, and that 
his face wore the hypocrite’s mask, — a frown put on, but conceal- 
ing a true delight? It is inexpressibly revolting to think that 
the great God made believe that he was wroth with a being with 
whom he was altogether satisfied, and made believe that he saw 
sin in him who he knew was perfectly sinless. But even this is 
not all, and not the most abhorrent. Turning to the other side of 
the scholastic dogma, are we prepared to credit the involved as- 
sertion that God makes believe that men are sinless, whose own 
hearts tell them that they are very sinful, and makes believe that 
men are perfectly righteous, who he knows all the while are yet 
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unrighteous? It cannot be. That which rests not on plain fact 
but on legal fictions, that which necessitates impossible make-be- 
lieves, and which brings no evidence, but only gratuitous assump- 
tions, cannot be of God, but must be wholly of man.” 


— “ We believe that all time is estimated by its relation to the 
work of redemption. This world was made by Jesus and for 
Jesus, as the theatre of human redemption. Hence, when Jesus 
lay dead full twenty-four hours in the grave of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, that day was dropped from God’s record of time; the clock 
of the world stood still while its creator lay in the icy embrace of 
death. When Jesus arose, on the first day of the week, time 
began again. Hence, if our theory of the case be a true one, 
there was no necessity for legislation. The old Jaw was still in 
all its inherent force; but if that Saturday in which the world’s 
Maker lay dead dropped out of time, then that Sunday morning 
on which he rose was the true successor of the old Sabbath day. 
There was no need of a new command. ‘Six days shalt thou 
labor, and the succeeding day shalt thou hallow unto the Lord,’ is 
all that is needed ; only now it acquires a new value and splendor 
as the anniversary of the resurrection of the Lord of time. 

‘* There are many other explanations, if this does not suffice. 
Thirty years of study on the problem has not presented us with a 
better.” 

We cut the preceding paragraph from the Baptist ‘* Watchman 
and Reflector,” in which it was quoted from the “ Journal and 
Messenger” with the remark that “ our excellent editorial broth- 
er is entitled to credit for presenting an original view of the rea- 
son of the change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first 
day of the week.”’ It will not be supposed that we transfer it to 
these pages because we approve of its statements or reasoning. 
Still less is it our object to enter into any discussion of the sub- 
ject referred to. But we have asked ourselves what must be the 
effect, on a man’s intellectual condition, of admitting as true a 
proposition so essentially incredible and shocking as this that 
**the world’s Maker died.” One would think that a poison, ad- 
mitted into the physical system, would not be more manifestly 
deleterious. It must in time prevent and destroy all one’s inborn 
discriminations of truth, and thus open the door to any other pro- 
positions, however baseless and monstrous. When we are told 
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that there are, in the United States, six millions of believers 
in “ Spiritualism,” so called, we think we find an explanation in 
theological doctrines which have broken down all the native bar- 
riers between what is credible and incredible; and, when this is 
done, what is to prevent the wildest superstitions from sweeping 
over the land? The writer of the paragraph above quoted refers 
to his ‘ thirty years’ study of the problem,” and suggests that he 
has ** many other explanations,” if this is not admitted. We have 
a great respect for a thirty-years’ study; but not if passed in 
attempting to square the circle, or to find perpetual motion, or in 
the belief that the omnipresent and unchangeable God “ lay dead 
full twenty-four hours in the grave of Joseph of Arimathea.” 
This writer’s decided preference for this view disinclines us to 
look farther into his budget of explanations. The puzzles and 
contradictions of his theology have so corrupted his native percep- 
tions of truth, that his case makes us think of that of a certain 
winebibber, long a habitue of one of our popular hotels. He 
boasted that he could, blindfolded, give the right name to any 
liquor that might be handed to his lips. One day, put to the ex- 
periment, a wag present offered him a wineglass of water. The 
winebibber tasted it twice, smacked his lips, shook his head, and 
acknowledged himself vanquished, as he could not tell what that 
liquor was, being quite sure that he never tasted it before. 


—An extract from a late address of Ralph Waldo Emerson is 
going the round of the evangelical newspapers, which speak of it 
as an acknowledgment from an enemy of the strong character 
produced by Calvinism, while, as one of them adds, ‘it should 
encourage Christian men to hold fast to the old landmarks.” 
The extract is as follows: “I confess our later generation does 
sometimes appear to a thoughtful mind ungirt and frivolous, com- 
pared with the last or Calvinistic age in this country. There was 
then a serious acknowledgment and reference to the spiritual run- 
ning through diaries, letters, conversation, and even into wills 
and legal instruments, compared with which our liberalities seem 
a little reckless and dapper.” 

There is a fashion in the use of language as there is in every- 
thing else. A hundred years ago it was the custom to introduce 
pious phrases not only into the writings named above, but even 
into commercial letters, as one may see in the manuscript letters 
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of Peter Fanueil, in the archives of the Genealogical Society. 
The same custom exists to this day among the common people of 
England, whose speech still retains what was, a generation or two 
ago, fashionable with the upper classes, but now by them laid 
aside, to the great discouragement, as we think, of formality and 
hypocrisy. Perhaps pious phrases are still more frequent with 
the mass of the people in Italy ; and even the brigand, in stabbing 
the traveller, will bless God for the good temper of his dagger. 
It may be that our modern life is somewhat emasculated ; and 
some physiologists of this opinion have ascribed the cause, not to 
a subsidence of Calvinism, but to a change of our food. We do 
not believe in the alleged degeneracy, which the events of the last 
six years, as we think, have disproved. But, at any rate, the ar- 
gument suggested by Mr. Emerson does not seem to us to have 
much strength, and appears of a piece with the complaint of the 
Englishman who contended that all manliness went out of his 
country with wigs and knee-buckles. 


— We take the following article from the Philadelphia ‘* Na- 
tional Baptist,” in which it appears under the heading Too many 


Ministers. 

‘* The great inquiry among all denominations is, How shall the 
lack of ministers be supplied? As the secretary of one of our 
State education societies, this subject has attracted my attention 
for several years, and finally I have been led to this conclusion, — 
the only way to supply the lack of ministers is to reduce the num- 
ber of ministers. There are too many ministers. Perhaps not 
one person who reads this article will assent to this proposition, 
so directly contrary to the general sentiment ; but, before it is de- 
nied, 1 ask attention to the following considerations : 

‘1, There are, and can be, but few effective preachers. Oratory 
isarare gift. Only now and then is the man found who can 
sway an audience by his eloquence; and it is useless to attempt 
to supply all, half, or even quarter, of our churches with effective 
preachers. 

“ 2, But the great need of the churches is for effective preachers. 
The popular sentiment is right in clamoring for ministers who in 
the pulpit can hold the attention and stir the heart. Other preach- 
ing might answer in other days ; but now we need not instruction, 
not argument, but arousing and kindling. We need ministers 
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who can keep their people awake, —can bring the tear to the 
eye, — can thrill the soul with the awakening of noble impulses, 
— ministers who can lift their people up from the sordid cares 
and little pleasures of daily life, and give them glimpses of the 
higher life, which is found in walking with God. Preaching is 
the great duty of ministers, and preaching that moves is the 
great need of the churches. 

** 3. Small churches cannot secure effective preachers. As soon 
as a man shows power in the pulpit, he receives a call to some 
church that can give a large salary; and, as there is no reason 
why a minister should be the only person who practises self-de- 
nial, he accepts. As soon as a man becomes conscious of power, 
he cannot content himself in a narrow field, where there is no op- 
portunity for the exercise of his power. It is as great an injury 
to be underworked as it is to be overworked, and the effective 
preacher gravitates to the larger churches. 

‘*4, The churches are expending three fourths of the money 
given into the Lord’s treasury for their own purposes. Every 
little church must have its settled minister to preach twice every 
Sunday, principally for rivalry with other denominations. The 
support of the minister takes all they can raise, and for the great 
work of evangelizing the world scarcely anything can be done. 

“ Here, then, are the facts briefly stated. Effective preachers 
are needed, but few can be had. Those that are in the ministry 
cannot be expected to leave large fields for small ones. Such 
ministers as we have, consume a large portion of the money that 
ought to go to missionary enterprises. 

‘“‘ This is the remedy : instead of one minister to each church, let 
there be one minister to two, three, or four churches. Two city 
churches, two neighboring village churches, might have preaching 
once on the Sabbath at each. Three or four country churches 
might have preaching one Sabbath in the month, and the other 
Sabbaths their prayer-meeting and Sabbath school. What would 
be the advantage of such an arrangement. 

‘‘ 1st. Better ministers. Select the best thirty out of every hun- 
dred, and certainly you raise the standard. 

‘2d. An ample supply of ministers. Lessening the demand is 
the same as increasing the supply. 

‘3d. Better preaching. Any minister can preach better if he has 
but one sermon a week to prepare; and any minister will preach 
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better if you give him different hearers. It is the drag of preach- 
ing so often to the same people that wears out so many. 

“4th. Better support for the ministry even with the smallest 
churches. A combination of four would give a handsome support ; 
and enlarging the field would render it more attractive, and so 
secure a better man. 

“ Sth. A greater saving of money for missionary enterprises. Here 
are two city churches. They pay now their two ministers $4,000. 
They could give one $3,000, and pay the $1,000 saved into the 
missionary treasury, or support a colporteur to labor among the 
poor of the city. There are two village churches a few miles 
apart; one pays $900, the other $600; together they could pay 
$1,200, and support a native preacher among the Karens. 

“6th. .A better improvement of the Sabbath. Now too much is 
crowded into the day. It is not a day of rest. There are too 
many meetings. ‘There are few deeds of mercy done. The 
prayer-meetings are crowded into the evenings. One sermon a 
Sabbath is better than two for the church. Country churches 
need a social meeting in the daytime, on the Sabbath, because i 
is the only time when they meet together. 

‘“* What are the disadvantages ? It is new and strange. So was 
the gospel once; and, if one succeeded in spite of this objection, 
it is not fatal against the other.” 

While there are some things in the above article to which we 
cannot assent, it presents points which are worth consideration. 
In all other professions, progress has been towards a division of 
labor. Attorneys do not undertake to master the wide field of 
law ; but some give themselves to one department, and some to 
another. Some physicians attain eminence in the treatment of 
the lungs, others in that of the skin. A corresponding division 
of labor in the clerical profession seems to have been early hinted 
at in the churches of Massachusetts, which had both the teaching 
elder and the ruling elder. Where a minister gives proof of the 
possession of that rarest of all gifts, eloquence, it would seem as 
if his power might be utilized to better advantage than is com- 
mon. He might address two or three different congregations each 
Sunday, and during the week not have his time frittered away by 
the multifarious duties of a parish minister. On the other hand, 
where one has no gift of utterance, but is a most excellent parish 
minister, to put him into the pulpit is to subject him to mortify- 
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ing comparisons and criticisms which have deterred many from 
the profession. We think the above article ascribes too exclusive 
importance to mere preaching. Doubtless the churches call for 
and need eloquent and powerful sermons; but they need the af- 
fectionate and faithful pastor also, one who is familiar in all their 
homes, and is foremost in all the educational and charitable and 
reformatory and social religious movements of the parish. We 
do not believe we have too many ministers, but we think we do 
not utilize their gifts in the best possible manner. If we could 
bring our eloquent preachers before a larger number of congrega- 
tions, each of which, however, to be supplied by a pastor giving 
himself exclusively to the work which he can well do, we should 
look with interest to the practical working of such an experiment. 


— A society has been formed in England for the thorough ex- 
ploration of Palestine. A late English paper says that, “ at a 
meeting of the society, recently held at Oxford, the Dean of 
Westminster remarked that the interest of the exploration turned 
upon excavations in the city of Jerusalem which bore the same 
relation to archzology and antiquities which modern criticism did 


to books. In the old world, Nineveh, B: bylon, and Thebes were 
of paramount interest; but it had been well said that the three 
cities of transcendent importance were Athens, Rome, and Jeru- 
salem. He coupled these together, because hundreds of thou- 
sands had visited them ; yet within the last twenty years excava- 
tions had been made which had revealed to them most important 
discoveries in Rome as affecting the ancient inhabitants; and 
within the last five years a relic of antiquity at Athens (the Dio- 
nysian theatre), about which innumerable travellers knew nothing. 
If there was any place in the universe in which the necessity of 
excavations was apparent, it was in Jerusalem; a city of im- 
mense antiquity, captured and destroyed seventeen times, —of- 
ten burned down,—and always rebuilt on the same site. Its 
very appearance was that of a city in ruins, — one mass of build- 
ings overlying the other; and when the explorer dug forty feet 
through the foundation of one, he found the remains of the pillars 
of another; so that it was impossible to form a notion as to the 
buildings themselves, or as to the actual formation of the city, 
without thus digging down beneath the surface. Until this was 
done, important views with respect to the inner topography of 
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Jerusalem must be involved in obscurity and confusion, which 
effectually paralyzed speculation, but which it was the duty of the 
Christian community to remove. They might find that beneath 
the stones and crumbling ruins which might explain everything, 
or might, like a hidden mine beneath their feet, explode their 
theories to the winds of heaven. There was another reason for 
furthering these explorations in the fact, notwithstanding the 
doubts and difficulties of investigation, that there was a contro- 
versy on questions it would set at rest, of unrivalled interest. 
There was not only the odiwm theologicwm they so often heard 
about, but the odium geographicum and odium topographicum, 
attaching to those controversies in relation to Jerusalem, which it 
is very desirable to set at rest. There was, for instance, that about 
the temple. There was no doubt as to its locality being on the east 
side of the city, near the Mosque of Omar; but there was much 
diversity of opinion as to the exact position in reference to that 
structure ; and conclusions on this point materially affected the 
credit of Josephus; and the particular style of his measurements 
depended for solution upon the depression or elevation of different 
parts of the platform of the mosque. 

‘‘ Sir H. Rawlinson related the discoveries made in the countries 
contiguous to Palestine by himself and other explorers, expressing 
his conviction that in the excavations contemplated at Jerusalem 
and other places, a knowledge would be obtained of the whole 
period of history from the time of Solomon down to the destruc- 
tion of the holy city, more complete and authentic than of any 
epoch of Greek or Roman history. The Assyrians were shown by 
their records in Assyria to have had constant intercourse with Ju- 
dea. Whenever they achieved foreign conquest, and settled for 
any length of time, they left some local record of the event, as 
they had done in the Island of Cyprus and on the Koordish Moun- 
tains ; and he confidently anticipated important discoveries to be 
made in the cities of Samaria and Jerusalem. In the latter city 
important documents had been found relating only so far to the 
domestic affairs of its capturer; but he had no doubt annals com. 
prising a full account of the foreign wars of Nebuchadnezzar 
would be found either there or in Babylon, certainly in one or the 
other; and these would furnish the crowning-point of all re- 
searches into the history of the two nations. These were only a 
few of the objects contemplated ; avd the committee were desir- 
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ous of submitting the whole of them to public examination at the 
South Kensington Museum, in a separate building, to be devoted 
to their exposition and that of objects illustrating the sacred and 
domestic history of all lands mentioned in the Bible. 

‘Several other speakers addressed the meeting with regard to 
other contemplated objects: and a considerable sum of money 
was subscribed towards the fund for carrying out the explora- 
tions.” 


— The subject of lay-representation in the Methodist Church 
fills the columns of Methodist papers and journals with earnest 
articles. We have nowhere seen the matter stated more clearly 
than in an article that first appeared in the New York “ Indepen- 
dent,” and has since been copied into Methodist papers. It was 
written by a prominent Methodist minister, who says that while 
the polity of the Methodist Church offers great efficiency, it has 
yet incidental disadvantages ; and among these he places the fact 
that it begets a class of “ ecclesiastical politicians.” He then 
goes on to say, ‘“* The denomination is large, acts as a unit, and 
conducts its operations on a gigantic scale. In carrying forward 
these operations, numerous offices must be filled. The occupants 
of these offices are released from the inconveniences of the itiner- 
ancy; and, in some instances at least, have peculiar facilities 
for providing for themselves and their families. It is found that 
men who have declared publicly and in the most solemn manner 
that they believe themselves ‘* moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon themselves the work of the ministry,” are more than will- 
ing to occupy these offices, even when their functions are purely 
secular. The General Conference —a body made up exclusively 
of ministers — fills all these offices with ministers. It is easy 
to see that here is a wide field for the operations of artful and 
ambitious men. And scheming clerical office-seekers know, as by 
intuition, that the presence of lay-delegates in the General Confer- 
ence would interfere with and thwart their ambitious plans. These 
men will leave no stone unturned in their efforts to retain the 
power they now possess. I am blurting no secret that ought to 
be kept within the family, when I say that thousands of devout 
and thoughtful Methodists are watching, with anxiety and alarm, 
the manceuvres of ecclesiastical politicians, to secure the offices 
that are at the disposal of the General Conference. And many 
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are hoping and praying that the success of lay-delegation will 
place a class of these politicians where they will give the Church 
no further trouble. 

So much for the opposition to lay-representation. With re- 
gard to the futur2, I do not propose to turn prophet; but it 
hardly seems possible that the change that is sought should be 
long delayed. A large and constantly-increasing body of layman 
feel that they are entitled to representation in the Church of which 
they are members, and intend to assert that right until it is rec- 
ognized. They are not the men to be intimidated or turned 
back. Intelligent, pious, thoroughly loyal to Methodism, fore- 
most among its most liberal supporters, they have a right to be 
heard and they will be heard on this question. They are fully 
competent to take their side by the ministers who now legislate 
for and govern the Church. Some of them have commanded 
armies on the field of battle ; others hold high civil positions in 
the nation; others have honorably represented our country at 
foreign courts. Why should they be told that they have no 
rights in the councils of Methodism which ministers are bound 
to respect? On a question of this kind, no appeals should be 
made to sectional feelings; but it is a significant fact, that the 
West is unequivocally and strongly for lay-delegation. Judging 
from what I have learned of her ministers and laymen, for the 
last two or three years, I should say that she is almost unani- 
mously so. The East does not yet appreciate the fact ; but it will 
be only a few years before this young West will control the policy 
of the denomination. It is in the West that Methodism finds 
her widest and most inviting field of labor. Already she hears 
and moves to obey the commands of the Master, ‘‘ Enlarge the 
place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains of thy 
habitation; spare not, lengthen thy cords and strength on thy 
stakes.” The spirit of the free and generous West works with 
the tendencies of the times against special privileges for the few, 
and in favor of a generous recognition of the rights of the many. 
This movement in the Methodist Church is too strong to be re- 
sisted ; and, when laymen are admitted to the highest councils of 
the Church, it will be little more than an honest and formal rec- 
ognition of rights that are now tacitly conceded wherever Metho- 
dism has an existence. Theoretically, the Church ignores laymen 
to an extent that would be ruinous if carried into practice. A 
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purely clerical body legislates for the Church, and makes the laws 
and regulations by which its affairs are administered. This body 
fixes the terms on which persons may be admitted to membership 
in the Church, and provides for the trial of such as are accused of 
immoral or imprudent conduct. It requires persons who seek ad- 
mission to the Church to publicly promise that they will contri- 
bute, according to their ability, for the support of the gospel. It 
gives authoritative directions with regard to the style in which 
churches should be built, the manner in which trustees are elected, 
property deeded, etc., etc. These trustees are not allowed to 
dispose of Church property, even when it becomes necessary for 
the payment of debts, or with a view to reinvestment, without an 
authorizing vote by an annual conference. 

The members, who build the churches, support the ministry, 
endow institutions of learning, and provide the means for sending 
the gospel to the ends of the earth, find in the discipline no pro- 
vision that allows them to use any influence, or even to make a 
suggestion with regard to the employment of the ministry, or the 
fields of labor to which they shall be severally assigned. This 
is the theory of Methodism; the practice is quite another thing. 
An attempt on the part of those in authority to adhere rigidly to 
the theory, would rupture, if not destroy, the Church in a twelve- 
month. In view of all the facts of the case, I conclude that the 
economy of Methodism will be liberalized, and that those who are 
now honestly opposed to it will see that the change has been for 
the benefit of Protestant Christianity, and promotive of the glory 
of God. 





A pious mother, about sixty years since, had a prodigal son. 
He was about to leave her and go to sea. As a last resource, she 
placed a Bible in his chest with the prayer to God for his blessing 
upon it. Year after year passed away, and nothing was heard of 
the wanderer; but the eye of his mother’s God was upon him. 
A long time after, a clergyman was called to visit a dying sailor. 
He had in his possession a Bible which he said was given to him 
by a dying shipmate, who, expiring in the hope of the glory of 
God, gave it to him with his parting blessing. On the blank leaf 
was written the name of ** John Marshall, a pious mother’s prodi- 
gal son.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 





A few more pages from my Autobiography, in which grateful mention 
is made of an * elect lady” (see Second Epistle of John) who is 
no longer with us in this world. 


A prescription of alittle experience as a missionary and out of 
New England comes very readily to the lips of the young minis- 
ter’s advisers when they find that he has the gift of dryness and is 
likely to weary with essays instead of saving with sermons the 
people that give him audience. It will be good for him at all 
events, however it may be with those to whom he is to carry the 
word. It had been very plain from the beginning that in the pre- 
sent case this discipline would be needed, and from the beginning 
the young man had intended to pass at least a year in some de- 
nominational outpost. The early spring found me on my way to 
R. charged with many pleasant memories, not wholly inexperi- 
enced, and provided with a considerable supply of sermons, a few 
of them, a very few, preachable. R. was a considerable city then, 
and is, [ suppose, a much more considerable city now. It was 
thought to offer excellent opportunities for the gathering of a 
Unitarian Church, and the movement had already been begun in 
a little wooden chapel which had been used by the Christians, I 
mean the Liberal Baptists, to whom I have never forgiven the 
appropriation of the name “ Christian” in the notices that were 
sent to me from time to time to be read from my pulpit, that ‘a 
Christian preacher would officiate in the afternoon.” Well, 
thought I, as I read, what sort of preacher is he who has been 
discoursing this morning? It was the day of small things in R. 
The world has never proved to be as hungry for Unitarianism as 
its friends expected. It is a fact which by no means must be in- 
terpreted against the system. We talk about the attractiveness 
of the truth, we might almost as well speak of its unattractiveness. 
Rochester was not hungry for Unitarianism. Mostly, I think, 
they had not heard of it, or if they had, like Gamaliel, in the Book 
of Acts, they were quietly waiting to see what would come of it. 
Doubtless there was in that as in every city a multitude of per- 
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sons to whom Christianity itself had become incredible ; but of 
those who received the word and interpreted it after the manner 
of Arius or of Sosinus, of Priestley or of Channing, there were 
few. It was the day of small things, and there was no way of 
sustaining the minister save the primitive way, adopted in rural 
districts with the school-teacher, of having him boarded by one or 
more of the parishioners. If the subscription amounted to any- 
thing more than the charges of house and fire and oil, — two of 
our most efficient parishioners officiated by turns as sexton, — the 
preacher was to have it for the supply of garments, lest haply his 
raiment should wax old upon him. I was consigned to old Dr. 
B., and under his truly hospitable roof my twelvemonth was spent. 
Whilst so much is said, and necessarily too, about new and im- 
proved methods and instrumentalities for the training of the 
young men who are intended for the ministry, while it is truly 
urged that the way to a chair in theology is not the best way to a 
pulpit which should be a throne of power, or to a parochial ser- 
vice of counsel and consolation, a word might well be added about 
the young clergyman’s boarding-place, or say rather his home. 
For myself [I can never be too thankful for what, East and West, 
I have enjoyed in this way. Manifestly it was a kind Providence 
that led me to that plain wooden house, on an outlying unpaved 
and scarcely macadamized street, so wholly rustic in its look that, 
as I am ready to confess, my heart sank within me as I drove up 
to it on the day of my arrival. How there was to be room was to 
my mind avery practical problem. I had been accustomed to 
somewhat magnificent heights and spaces, and to abundance of 
elbow-room, and, what is quite as important, knuckle-room, for it 
is my experience that one much oftener hits his knuckles than his 
elbows. The problem was soon solved. I got in, and, strange as 
it seemed at the moment, many got in after me. It was one of 
the india-rubber or gutta-percha style of dwellings, a good deal 
spread out on the ground, which somehow always surprises one 
more in the way of unexpected apartments than your high-up- 
in-the-air dwellings. Dr. B. was seventy years of age, but fresh 
and genial as a young man, a good deal outside of even the Uni- 
tarian traditions in the direction of what we should now call “ the 
left wing,” but with a sincere regard for religious institutions and 
a desire to have something more lifelike than the fevers and 
chills that alternated in what passed for Christian experience in 
VOL, XXXVIII. 20 
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R. He was a pioneer, had given a man a yoke of oxen for grub- 
bing up the roots of great trees from one of the principal streets ; 
but what he considered the superstition of the land had been too 
much for him, and he had had no power to shape that. Happily 
it was so; for he had not found the everlasting truth hidden be- 
neath the surface of the things which he rejected, and would have 
pulled down over much. I could not guide him. He would have 
been more likely to have influenced me, which, controlled per- 
haps by some strong and healthy instinct, he refrained from doing, 
so I gotonly the love which indeed is the end of the command- 
ments, —the large practical humanity there was in the man; 
wrought out of him and wrought into him through his many years 
of frontier experience. It is my impression that the head of the 
household was not well enough to be an attendant at church ; pos- 
sibly, if he had been, he would>have thought the priest in his 
house sufficient, but the residue of the family were church-goers 
and church-workers, and full of all humanities. There seemed to 
be a great deal of land about the estate, but not a great deal of 
coin. The Doctor was obliged to feel in his pocket very hard 
sometimes for the ninepence which was to be given away; but 
somehow there was enough, a plentiful table for the household as 
well as for any one who had any tolerable or intolerable claim to 
be numbered with us. I remember, for example, a man that 
struck me from the first as a most stupid and unmitigated impos- 
tor, who on the strength of some Polish name (I should have called 
him a Yankee, had he not been so outrageously dull) had cast 
himself upon their compassions, until it suited him to commit 
some enormity and escape. We had an old white horse, very 
slow in his paces, and a much older vehicle, and the ladies were 
occupied not a little in their charitable rounds, the horse and car- 
riage serving for conveyance when one had time enough, but not 
for speed, and if anybody appeared at the little church more than 
once, and there seemed reason for thinking that a call would se- 
cure a permanent attendance, the carryall was impressed for that 
service. 

I have spoken of the old house as spreading out upon the 
ground. One of the ground rooms opening out of our dining 
room was occupied during the whole of my year in R. by a lady 
whose name I shall venture to write out in full because she has 
been sometime gone from us. I mean Mrs. Henry Colman, and 
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if not a few who had no claim to relationship called her Aunt Col- 
man, she was not offended with a liberty into which the abun- 
dance of her own loving heart had tempted them. Mr. Colman 
was then living in R. as editor of an agricultural newspaper, and 
was engaged at the same time in preparations for the agricultural 
tour in Europe, which found a record in two charming volumes. 
Mr. Colman had been a clergyman, and unlike some, not many we 
hope, though he had ceased to preach, had not given up a regular 
attendance upon church services. ‘True to the old Boston feeling 
in the matter, a feeling by the way not without its justifications, he 
would have nothing todo with my evening service, which he per- 
sisted in calling my * lecter,” but substituted for it an afternoon 
attendance at one of the other churches. <A brave, energetic, out- 
spoken, friendly man, of good old-fashioned training, sacred and 
secular, a Unitarian of the Unitarians, strongly and pronounced- 
ly anti-slavery, in days when anti-slavery was an expensive lux- 
ury, a very patient and considerate hearer, a very friendly critic, 
but justly intolerant of nonsense, the young man, without accept- 
ing all of his opinions, found much stimulus and encouragement 
from Mr. Colman’s presence. But the better part of the training, 
and the part which he more needed, came from the other side; the 
daily, hourly sight of a quiet Christian face, the sound ofa pleasant 
Christian voice, the atmosphere of a beautiful Christian life, for 
these he must thank her who, more than midway in her pilgrimage, 
when most persons are no longer willing to dwell in tents with 
Isaac and Rebecca, was still more than content with these modest 
quarters in this somewhat out-of-the way city, and ready to go 
about doing good there as everywhere else. She had had many 
homes of many kinds, none of them, we believe, very long; but 
her spirit was too restful that she should have become restless. 
You would not have known that she had not livedin R. all her 
days, or that she did not expect to do so. Whatcould be done in 
that year she meant quietly to do; the household was as her 
household, the people as her people, the parish as her parish, the 
minister as her minister. She had had her cares; but they had 
not made her careful, that is, full of cares, anxious, — that state 
which the Saviour images as one of the unfruitful grounds in the 
parable of the sower. She had come as near as any I ever saw 
to that great experience of Paul, — “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content.” It is no mean attainment to 
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be able, as one passes from youth on towards age, moving all the 
while from town to town and from city to city and from home to 
home, to enter into the joys and sorrows and duties and pleasures 
of ever new persons, of, it may be, generation after generation, to 
become neither on the one hand a misanthrope, nor yet what is 
worse, a world-hardened hack, forgetful of old perils and indif- 
ferent to new ones. Here was one of those pure, sweet, gladly 
enduring spirits, a soul Christian, not merely by inherited creed, 
nor because of a temper devout or conscientious, or both, but be- 
cause of a thankful acceptance of the Christian law of service, 
as if to be a true child of God and to minister and wait were 
all one, the very end for which the soul is breathed out from 
the infinite source and the body is born and fashioned for the 
soul tolive in. I got my first practical lessons in the religion 
which St. James celebrates as alone pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father from this loving Christian and the household 
to which by a law of spiritual and moral affinity she had been 
drawn. How to make the most of a little, and the best of 
everything, was one of her chief accomplishments. I cannot re- 
call the first word of complaint from her lips. What she was then 
that she had always been, that she continued to be, to the very 
end, through separations and widowhood and not a few limitations 
in the day of her old age, which could not be otherwise than peace- 
ful and bright with the light of other worlds. She did not be- 
come childish as years increased, years that seemed to bring with 
them few infirmities and no labor and sorrow ; but she did become 
more and more childlike, more and more fit to enter the kingdom 
of heaven, until at last she fell on sleep, and passed into a rest 
even more restful than that singular quietness which was granted 
to her here. She kept continually, and but that there was no 
seeming effort, I should add persistently, on the sunny side of the 
way of life, seeking the light, I doubt not, because the light was 
in her. So much was not looked for as a part of the gain which 
was to come from the going away upon missionary service. One 
might have gone to so many dwellings, and missed all that. 

How fared it with the mission? Better than might have been 
expected from the minister’s inexperience. The congregation was 
small, but much inearnest. One good man ground up the wheat 
of the valley in his great mill, whilst he kept in his hands a sub- 
scription paper for a new church, for which his hospitable and 
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energetic wife worked in her way as hein his. They were mostly 
New England people, with a sprinkling of Liberal Baptists and 
Quakers. The minister, sore against his will, returned to the 
East to solicit aid for them; and, thanks to the kindness of minis- 
ters and churches, obtained it. The corner-stone was laid (unfor- 
tunately the preacher has kept no copy of the newspaper in which 
the address was printed, and cannot remember a word that he said 
on the occasion), the building finished, and the congregation did 
really begin to flow in, and from unlooked-for quarters, to the 
great encouragement of the young man, who, I think, had he staid 
out there a year longer instead of falling back within the lines 
and upon New England quietness, would probably have been 
thoroughly waked up, and might even have been respectably de- 
nominational the residue of his days. 

It was a good year, — ayear of much outward limitations, even, 
as I remember, to those “ darns” which Dr. Johnson stigmatized 
as ‘* premeditated poverty ;” but the tools came more readily to 
the hands the while, and the experiences of life were multiplied and 
enriched. Once a raid was made into a rural district, and a word 
preached by the light of tallow candles, borne into the school- 
house in quite a Romish style by the worshippers. The sermon, 
though, on that occasion, must have somehow greatly magnified the 
Sovereign Grace ; for the only thing I can recall in connection with 
it is the remark to me of a farmer as he came out (a Universalist, 
Isuppose) to this effect, — “ I like that ; I never could believe in a 
disappointed God ;” certainly not an easy creed for any one to ac- 
cept ; though, because it is written of God ‘ that he will have all 
men to be saved,” we must not conclude that he will save all men, 
whether they will or no. 

Let me not close this chapter without one more word of loving 
recognition of all that was helpful and friendly in that little com- 
pany. There were homes which you could at any time go to un- 
summoned, and be sure of a warm welcome. The deniers and des- 
troyers and scorners were not there. One lady, a niece of the cele- 
brated Dr. Holley, has since done eminent service as an anti-slavery 
lecturer. The atmosphere of the parish was Christian, Changing 
as our world is, I suppose that few of the old parishioners remain to 
hold up the ark, for which, as I learn, in these days a new sanctuary 
has been raised in the place of ours which was destroyed by fire. 
I hope that my kind hostess and such of her household as may 
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remain are amongst them. The Doctor has long since gone to 
find all that he believed, more than he could put into any formu- 
las and symbols of belief; and my dear friend and almost mother 
is with the blessed ones above, more in the light in which she 
lived and which she was, even amidst these shadows and in this 
night, and rejoicing that shadows, yes, and the very stars, have 
fled before the brightness of the morning hour in heaven. 
R. E. 





HYMN. 


Axnpst the pastures green, 
Beside the rivers still, 

Thou leadest those, O Lord! in peace, 
Who seek to do thy will. 


They rest ’neath shady rock, 
Or trees beside the way ; 

No more they thirst, no more they feel 
The sun’s hot, scorching ray. 


No more the world disturbs, 
Or fills them with alarm ; 

For where thou givest peace and rest, 
Vain is man’s power to harm. 


And near those pastures green, 
Those peaceful rivers near, 
To all who seek to do thy will, 
Thy voice of love to hear, 


Thou teachest them the way, 
Unseen by other eyes ; 

And, e’en amidst the desert waste, 
Prepar’st a glad surprise. 
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ELIMINATION OF THE KITCHEN. 
BY C. 8. LOCKE. 


How all women shall find employment, and how none shall be 
overworked; how those who work, both men and women, shall 
have time and strength left for recreation and intellectual culture, 
these are the social Problems that ask solution. To give satis- 
factory reply to these questions would be no easy task ; to arrange 
industry in accordance with it would be still more difficult. Yet 
it may be beneficial to examine what methods must be followed, 
and what course investigation must take, before a definite answer 
can be reached. 

A great element in solving the problem is a knowledge of what 
provision is necessary for the wants of man: how much grain and 
meat will feed him; how much cotton and flax and sill will clothe 
him ; how much brick and stone and timber it will take for his 
dwellings; what means, providentially furnished through human 
instrumentalities, will suffice for his intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious education. In civilized countries these wants are met in a 
sort of haphazard way. The milkman, the butcher, the baker, 
the green-grocer, have nothing lacking in their supplies; and in 
the more populous portions of our country, although we have not 
arrived at the nicety of French economy, comparatively little 
provision is lost in the hands of those who buy to sell, — less, pro- 
bably, than is ungarnered by the producer, or wasted by the con- 
sumer’s negligence. 

Yet the fortuitous provision made in accordance with unrec- 
ognized laws of demand and supply evidently involves waste 
when a surplus is produced and famine when there is a deficiency ; 
and waste of material involves a loss, or at least a misdirection, 
of the labor, physical and mental, which produced it. Now when 
it shall be ascertained exactly what supply is necessary for hu- 
man wants, it will be easy to compute the labor requisite to meet 
them, —to know how many acres must be sown with wheat, how 
much iron must be smelted, how much coal dug, how much cloth 
must be spun and woven. With a fair knowledge of human re- 
quirements, enterprise will not waste itself erecting a city to 
manufacture what is already produced superabundantly, but di- 
rect itself to production by simpler, quicker, and easier methods, 
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Once it took a frigate, with its large complement of men, to carry 
a message from Washington to St. Petersburg. Now the Presi- 
dent and Czar, sitting at the ends of the telegraphic wire, can 
converse almost as if face to face, and the frigate’s hundreds of 
hands are released for other occupation. 

This, then, is the problem, — how much labor will procure the 
necessary supply for human wants; how much this labor may be 
lessened by machinery and scientific appliances, and thus leisure 
and ability be gained for social recreation, the production and en- 
joyment of works of art, the richer development of the whole 
spiritual part of man. 

We do not propose to treat these great questions comprehen- 
sively, but to confine ourselves to a single point. 

We shall not give our thoughts to the mitigation of the domestic 
troubles of those wealthy persons who have houses fitted up with 
all modern conveniences, and can satisfy inquiring Bridget that 
hot and cold water is carried into every part of the house, that 
the tubs are set, that the mistress never enters the kitchen, and 
that facilities for visiting and receiving visitors are unlimited. 
Wealth can always command servants and leisure. We write 
rather in the interest of those who either do their own work, or, 
having large families, share with one domestic the washing, iron- 
ing, baking, sweeping, sewing, churning, and the other operations 
of a household. Every head of a family knows how much domes- 
tic happiness depends on the “ help” in the kitchen. To be sure‘ 
with it your eggs are boiled fifteen minutes in order to be soft ; 
your coffee is bitter and roily ; your buckwheat cakes are clammy ; 
your table is askew; your chair is dusty; your vegetables are 
cooked too little, and your meat is overdone ; and so on ad infinitum 
et ad nauseam. Without it your house is neater, and your food 
better cooked; but the mistress of the house is worn out with 
fatigue, and depressed with the hopeless prospect of an endless 
routine of essential but distasteful labor. It is well, too, for hus- 
bands to know that sad countenances and sharp words are the 
results, not always of bad temper, but of exhausted muscles and 
irritated nerves. Then there are those who are struggling under 
debt, or are obliged to make a small income cover many wants, 
and who cannot afford to keep asingle servant. But suppose you 
are in prosperous circumstances, and succeed, as it is really true 
& person sometimes will, in finding a “ girl” who really loves to 
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work, who is neat in her person and respectful in her manners. 
How long will she stay with you? What assurance that when 
the Smiths, Browns, and Joneses are invited to dinner, or your 
five children have the scarlet fever, that she will not suddenly 
leave? A nomadic servant-girl is an incarnation of evanescence. 

There are some indications, too, that we may not always be 
able to draw for domestic help on our adopted citizens. Once it 
was a settled thing that a girl of Irish parentage should live out 
as early as she could wield the broom and dishcloth. Every 
member of the hive, from the toddling child who could pick a 
basket of berries to the hardworking father and mother, toiled 
with all diligence for a homestead and bread. There are signs 
that this hard work, joined with economy and aided by the boun- 
ties and high wages of the recent war, will result in leading Irish 
maidens to follow the example of their Yankee predecessors 
twenty-five years ago; that is, support themselves with the aid of 
brothers and parents, and leave service in families to other hands. 
Some American women, then, as high in culture and worth as any, 
are forced by circumstances to do their whole multifarious house- 
hold work. Others struggle on with such unsatisfactory and un- 
certain help as they can procure, while many flee to the sorrowful 
refuge of hotels and boarding-houses. The method of the phalan- 
stery looks beautiful in theory, but human nature is too lazy and 
vicious to carry it out. Where is the remedy? How can we have 
homes without ‘+ hands ”? 

Not, we think, by the introduction of complex arrangements 
into our kitchens, and by inventing new cooking-stoves and 
washing-machines and wringers and mangles and dish-washers ; 
not by cunning contrivances of drawers for everything which 
may result, in some cases, with everything in a drawer; but in 
the elimination of the kitchen altogether. Suppress it entirely. 
Give your washtuis to the boys to sail in on the brook; let them 
have your clothes-line to ‘ play horse ; ” sell your flat-irons to the 
trader in old junk; listen not to the syren words of the dealer 
in egg-beaters and starch-powders. First, however, before yield- 
ing to the enthusiasm which the words naturally excite, some 
things are necessary. You are a member, we will say, of a com- 
munity of fifty families, situated conveniently near one another. 
You join together, and put up a building where the work of the 
laundry and cooking are done for you all. Ifyou can, you place 
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it on a little brook, where you will have water-power. Otherwise 
you furnish it with a small steam-engine, and have cisterns for 
catching rain water. Here the rubbing and scrubbing and rin- 
sing and ironing and kneading and baking are done, not by the 
tender muscles of the woman that thou, O man! hast vowed to 
love, honor, and cherish, but by untiring iron and steam. The 
boy of the establishment comes round Monday morning for your 
soiled garments, and returns them to you white and glistening on 
Wednesday. You make up your bill of fare for the week, and no 
longer take thought for the morrow ; for punctual at the appointed 
time, hot from the oven come your beef and mutton, smoking from 
the pot your vegetables, light and wholesome from the general 
pantry your bread, yellow and tasteful the butter from the cream 
which you have sent to Mr. Steamengine to be churned and worked 
over and stamped. 

** But” you say “this will be expensive. Last summer Mrs. 
MecMarins took our washing for a few weeks at seventy-five cents 
adozen. There were ten dozen a week, making, per annum, an 
outlay of almost $400, which is more than the first cost of the 
whole clothing of my family. Then there is the cost of the cook- 
ing besides.” Well, let us look this affair of expense in the face ; 
for, when this and another objection which is on the lips of madam 
are answered, we believe that American ingenuity will easily con- 
trive the rest. 

First, the expense of the building. This will be different in 
various places, and is to be met by the cost of those articles of 
furniture which a kitchen requires. Shall we not be moderate if 
we estimate the cooking-stove and other culinary and laundry 
utensils at seventy-five dollars. This, for fifty families, makes 
$3,750 ; enough, we think, to erect and furnish a combined laundry 
and bakery. Then in your house you gain 4 clean, flyeless, sweet- 
smelling inhabitable room for one that was too cold in January 
and too hot in July, that reeked with suds on Monday, was a fur- 
nace on Tuesday, sent forth the odor of cabbage on Wednesday, 
and the scent of onions on Thursday, and the smell of salt-fish on 
Friday, and only yielded the fragrance of pumpkin pies, ginger 
snaps, and baked beans on Saturday. 

Second, the expense of carrying on the work of the general 
establishment. This is to be met by the cost of the daily kitchen 
expenses for the fifty combined families. The fuel for the kitchen 
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of each family costs, we will suppose, twenty-five dollars annually, 
in all $1,250. This will certainly pay for the fuel of the Panergas- 
ticon, and for its running expenses, including that of the horse 
which carries people their clothes and food. Much also would be 
saved by the purchase of articles in gross. We are not prepared 
to estimate how many persons would be needed to do the work 
in such an establishment ; but we will suppose that those who now 
do their own washing and ironing are able, on Monday and Tues- 
‘day, to earn fifty cents a day in some other employment. This 
makes, for the whole community, $2,600, evidently more than 
enough to pay all the operatives that would be required. It need, 
not be said that the kitchen expenses, where foreign help is kept, 
are much greater than this. Two hundred dollars a year isa 
very low estimate for a “ girl’s” board, waste, and wages. Ten 
thousand dollars for fifty families! Fifteen thousand dollars 
would be nearer the mark. 

Now, my dear lady, that your husband feels satisfied that this 
co-operative arrangement will lighten the drain upon his pockets, 
I will take up your suggestion about dish-washing, which, you re- 
mark, is one of the most disagreeable parts of housekeeping. 

But it is not the plates and knives and forks that are so bad 
to wash, but the black and greasy pots and kettles. These will 
all be cleansed when the cooking is done. Besides, you now at- 
tend to this last postprandial duty, having been previously fa- 
tigued by preparing your dinner. Hereafter it will only afford a 
needed change from sedentary occupation. Besides, many dishes 
might be sent back by the porter, to be washed and returned with 
next day’s food. 

With reference to the fears Augustus and Ernestine express, 
that under the arrangement the mutton chops will be cold and 
the potatoes waxy, a hot-water box at the bottom of the messen- 
ger’s covered wagon will obviate every difficulty. 

Of course a little petroleum stove will be needed in every family 
to heat water for tea, coffee and other purposes. With it you can 
boil eggs, toast bread, and keep your food hot until the moment 
it is wanted. 

Probably, too, as the facilities for locomotion increase, and the 
advantages of co-operation for profit, education, economy, and re- 
creation are better understood, families, even in agricultural com- 
munities, will build their houses nearer together. Relieved by 
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new applications of physical forces from excessive toil, the scien- 
tific institute will advance the educative work which the school 
began ; and woman, no longer a kitchen drudge, will carry her 
grace, her music, and her fascinations, until her daughters rival 
her stature, and her grandchildren cling around her knees. 





THE EVENING BRINGS US HOME. 


Upon the hills the wind is sharp and cold ; 

The sweet young grasses wither on the wold; 

And we, O Lord! have wandered from thy fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the rocks 

Where the brown lichen whitens, and the fox 

Watches the straggler from the scattered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our tender feet 

Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs repeat 

Their pitiful complaints. Oh! rest is sweet, 
When evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunters’ darts ; 

Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 

Search for thy coming when the light departs, 
And evening brings us home. 


The darkness gathers; through the gloom no star 
Rises to guide us; we have wandered far ; 
Without thy lamp we know not where we are ; 

At evening bring us home. 


The clouds are round us, and the snowdrifts thicken ; 
Oh, then, dear Shepherd, leave us not to sicken ! 
In the waste night, our tardy footsteps quicken ; 

At evening bring us home. — Frazer’s. 
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VACATION AT WACHUSETT. 


Arter having seen for many summers the realm of the White 
Mountains, of which Washington is by divine right the king, it 
was a pleasant change to turn my steps toward the monarch of 
the mountains in the Old Bay State. A ride of two and a half 
miles, from the Wachusett Hotel, brought us to the Mountain 
House, from which we walked a mile to the summit of the Wachu- 
sett. From that point the view is extensive and grand. Our 
guide told us that, taking advantage of both morning and even- 
ing sunlight, nearly a hundred cities and towns could be seen. 
Bunker Hill Monument is visible at the distance of fifty miles, 
and, in a very clear atmosphere, Mt. Washington on the North. 
With an improved glass, which our enterprising friend thought 
he should purchase, one of the richest of New England landscapes 
may be enjoyed. 

Before leaving Princeton, I walked up the “ Little Wachusett.” 
While the greater is some three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, this is about half that elevation. The lesser height is 
compensated, however, by a remarkable distinctness of view. The 
air being very clear, the morning prospect of the west was speci- 
ally fine. At our feet lay Westminster, with its crystal waters, 
Hubbardston and Rutland glittering in a bright sunshine; and 
beyond are seen, through the opening wood, the slender spires of 
Templeton, Petersham and Barre, — revelation, as it were, tower. 
ing above nature,—and farther still the outline of the Green 
Mountains, Monadnock, broad, full, and majestic, and far in the 
dim North the peak of Mt. Washington. 

One is surprised that so little has been written or said of the 
richness and inexhaustible variety of this whole region of land- 
scapes. Walk where you will, you never tire of the kaleidoscope: 
new fields, meadows, woods, lawn, valley, and hill entertain you, 
and the drives are equally diversified ; choose any point of the 
compass, ride any distance, mile upon mile, and still you find 
something fresh and attractive. Go from the central village up to 
Sunset Rock; and, before you have ascended the Wachusetts, 
you feel that this pays you well for coming to Princeton. Those 
cultured acres intermingled with forest and shade, those gleaming 
waters, rare, yet prized all the more, the works of man blending 
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at every point with the fair work of God, — you say of all, “ It is 
good to be here. 

This is a farming region; and these well-kept and neat build- 
ings and weedless gardens and well-tilled fields speak to us of the 
thrift of this good old town. You stop on your walks now and 
then, and talk with a sturdy farmer by the wayside. His intelli- 
gence on many subjects convinces you that here, as our Scotch 
people would say, is a “*canny” people. Industry, economy, 
skill, — this mowing machine shows they keep up with the age, — 
their correct language, their evident sobriety and temperance, 
testify to the glory of our New England institutions. 

Look there, and you see the noble Boylston estate. It com- 
prises six hundred acres. This family have had princely spirits 
on their roll; these beautiful grounds carry us back to Nicholas 
Boylston and the nephew Ward. The streams of their wealth 
made glad the city of our God. How they poured it out on our 
beloved university ; replenishing the library, after the ravages of 
fire, and establishing a professorship of elocution! They evident- 
ly thought that even those intended for the ministry could be 
taught something in the matter of delivery. Prizes for disser- 
tations they established, that both writing and speaking might 
be cared for; and the medical library and anatomical museum 
were not forgotten; to both body and spirit they thus generously 
ministered. 

The ecclesiastical history of Princeton is noteworthy. The old 
church was placed on a hill, which commanded a wide view of 
this many-viewed town. A singular fact, showing the Yankee 
shrewdness of the fathers, is recorded in regard to this ancient 
edifice. ‘The rude winds and storms had worn away its strong 
color, and it needed sorely the attention of the proprietors. But 
they felt poor; and finally the vote was passed: ‘* Agreed that 
the meeting-house shall be painted, if Mr. Moses Gill will pay for 
the same.” 

Sometimes the care of the church edifice would become so bur- 
densome, together with the expense of the ministry, that it fared 
ill with the sanctuary. And to-day we are pointed to the com- 
manding ** Prospect House,” and told that that hotel was the for- 
mer Baptist church. It is not easy, perhaps, to say whether, in 
such an exchange, God or Mammon is best served. The common 
mistake, I suspect, has been made here, of attempting to support 
too many churches for the needs of the people. 
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There are now two religious societies in this place, a Metho- 
dist and an Orthodox; but the former is severely tried by its 
straitened circumstances. I heard its minister two Sundays, and 
his sermons gave evidence of an earnest purpose of doing good. 
Still, it is a tax on one’s sympathies to sit in a good-sized house, 
with only thirty or forty hearers, and feel that the preacher can- 
not have even an apology for a support. 

The Congregational Society seems prosperous. I heard some 
three different ministers of this denomination ; and, with a single 
exception, their services were catholic and edifying. I doubt the 
good done by a sermon in which it was stated, in so many words, 
that ‘* the goodness of God laid the foundations of hell, and 
kindled up its flames.” But to a discourse on “ Our Words,” 
preached by a celebrated Boston divine, I gave my cordial appro- 
bation. I only objected mentally to it, that, if a Unitarian min- 
ister had delivered it, we should. have most likely heard the 
allegation, ‘* Ah, it was only moral preaching.” But I am satis- 
fied the theological world “ does move;” and if, as it is said, in 
one part of this town the waters flow from one side of a hill to 
the Merrimack, and on the other to the Connecticut, so, as they 
unite again in the seas, we, after all our varied courses, so far as 
we have the water of life in us, shall come together again in the 
great ocean of God’s final and eternal love. 

We can all see, now and then, finger-points in that direction. 
In a ride which I took through a strongly Orthodox town of 
Worcester County, meeting with one of the committee of a Cal- 
vinistic society, he remarked that they were looking for candi- 
dates, and asked me if I could not preach a Sunday for them. 
On my telling him I was a Unitarian, ‘ Well,” said he, ** so far as 
Iam concerned, I should not object to hearing you;” but think- 
ing ‘“* discretion the better part of valor,” I promptly declined the 
overture, and only name the circumstance to show what liberality 
we sometimes meet in these days in most unexpected quarters. 

Surely there ought to be a cheerful piety in a religion like this, 
redolent with the love of God. It seemed to me that the very 
birds were inspired by its enkindling scenes. The thick woods 
were vocal with their varied notes; and as I listened to the gay 
catbird or the merry “ periwink,” or especially to the gifted 
thrush, perched on some noble tree-top, I wished our care-worn 
merchants and city book-worms and jaded needlewomen could 
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congregate at this cheap and every-day concert. I came home to 
take up with zest the new volume of our friend Samuels, and 
hope he will lead thousands to his own enthusiasm for the ‘* Orni- 
thology of New England.” 

During my stay at Princeton, the heavens seemed emulous of 
the glories which this green summer has spread over the earth. 
We had repeated demonstrations of the perfect arched rain- 
bow, —the single, the double, in many instances, — and, before 
my visit there, I was told there appeared the rare spectacle of a 
triple rainbow. True, the prophets failed in one point; for we 
spent many a long vigil in looking in vain for the showers of 
meteors, which ‘* somewhere about” the twelfth of August were 
to flood the skies. But our disappointment was compensated by 
several magnificent displays of lightning, —*‘ our country fire- 
works,” as the good landlord of the Wachusett House styled 
them, — and, on one evening, we were favored with a broad and 
distinct lunar bow, a sight I never before enjoyed, excepting 
around the fascinating waters of Niagara. 

And now, perchance you, kind reader of our Monthly, will feel 
moved to take a trip to Princeton. Ifso, go this autumn. Why 
not? October is a grand month for mountain and landscape 
views. But, if you defer it till next summer, be sure to engage 
your rooms, if you expect any, beforehand. The three hotels have 
been overflowing this season; and a farmer told me “if there 
were ten hotels, they would all be filled.” Are you oppressed 
with a tincture of the materialism of the age, and inclined ever 
to believe that man is the only creator in the universe, that he 
‘‘ made the town,” and can make everything else ; then go to such 
scenes as I have feebly delineated, and you will come back a be- 
liever, full of faith that there is verily a God, and he alone could 
have * made the country.” A. B. M. 


j= Several literary notices are omitted in this number, for 
want of room, and will appear in the next. 











